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DISTINCTIVE TRAITS OF JOHN B. GOUGH. 
BY PROF. EDWARDS A. PARK, D. D. 


(fhe following remarks were contained ina letter written by Prof. PARK to be read at the me- 
morial service on the Sabbath after Mr. Gough’s interment.) 


IN these days, when every one is aiming to resemble some other 
one, we are impelled to inquire whether any other man like Mr. 
Gough ever did or ever will come upon the stage of life. He had 
an individuality all his own; and one of his distinctive traits was a 
combination of such qualities as are commonly distributed among 
several men, instead of being united in one man. Was he a man 
of genius? He was original, both in his thoughts and his feelings, 
and was distinguished for traits seeming to be inconsistent with 
each other, yet forming an admirable unity in this single individ- 
ual. He was born to be an artist. He had an accurate eye, a 
deft hand, which, with all its infirmities, never lost its cunning, and 
he had both a delicate and an accurate taste for all that is beauti- 
ful. He executed some works of art, which will be highly prized 
by men of genius in our own land and in England. He was born 
to be an orator as well as an artist. Here was a singular union 
of his distinctive traits. There was no art in his oratory. His 
eloquence was nature itself. His body was lithe and seemed 
to be formed for those gestures that expressed the action of his 
versatile mind. He never learned to make gestures; they made 
themselves. He never stood before a mirror and practiced 
gesticulation. His oratory was the spontaneous outburst of his 
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personality. It depended on his character and derived its magnetic 
force from the original genius which lay behind it. I have seen him 
move his hand in such a way as fully expressed his thought before 
he had uttered a word. I have seen him move his foot in such a 
way as to make it unnecessary for him to move his lips. 

His peculiar nervous organization made him unlike other men. 
It facilitated his fall into vice. Men would have apologized for his 
evil habits if he had not risen from them. They would have been 
called the penalty of genius. Sensitive as he was, we wonder that 
he did not lose his life when he lost his virtue. It has been said 
that he was trained in the school of penury. This is true. It has 
also been said that he was trained in the school of vice. This is 
not true. He was educated by his resistance to vice. It has been 
said that innocence never rises into virtue until it is tried. Mr. 
Gough’s trial continued through life. It proved him to have been 
a hero. We do not expect that a man so tremblingly alive as he 
was to the power of temptation will remain firm and constant in 
resisting the evil which had once subdued him. We knew the im- 
pressibility of Mr. Gough’s nature; we knew the perils of his ex- 
citable temperament; yet we felt as sure of his steadfastness and 
perseverance as if his temperament had been phlegmatic. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Gough was a preacher of righteousness. He 
pressed upon the conscience the homely virtues. We scarcely be- 
lieve ourselves when we say that he was born with powers fitting 
him to be a minister of the gospel, and also a theatrical perform- 
er. If he could have retained his health amid the seductions of 
the greenroom, he might have been eminent in the histrionic pro- 
fession. Was it to be expected that his genius for comedy and 
tragedy would be employed during a long life in warning men 
against the very vices associated with the plays of the theatre? 
He was an imaginative man. He was also a mechanic. He had 
been an indigent book-binder, and he became a connoisseur of 
beautiful books. His library was full of costly volumes, rare 
specimens of the typographical art, rich and elegant pictures, on 
which he was wont to make choice criticisms. Very seldom can 
we find a private library more attractive than his to the lover of 
the fine arts. Outwardly his books were splendid; inwardly they 
were solid and instructive. They were classic treatises on all sub- 
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jects interesting to the general reader. They were not kept for 
show, but for information. Some of them he referred to; some 
he read; some he studied; by all he was stimulated to a love of 
letters. He had no ambition to be a learned man or a devourer of 
books, but he aimed to do good by his lectures, and to enrich 
them with thoughts suggested by the great masters of literature. 
He was so facetious and nimble-witted that he obtained the repu- 
tation of being a most amusing companion. He was amusing, but 
he was likewise edifying. He did not close a conversation or a 
lecture without some instructive remarks. He combined a marvel- 
ous clearness of perception with a marvelous quickness of intuition. 
While addressing a promiscuous assembly he detected at a 
glance when he should make a transition “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” Being aware that “tears dry fast,” he suddenly 
turned weeping into laughter. Being aware that ludicrous images 
will not long retain the interest of a sound mind, he suddenly 
turned the laughter into serious contemplation. His sallies of 
humor smoothed the way for solemn appeals; and his impressive 
admonitions gained a new power from the dazzling wit which intro- 
duced them. His facetious words attracted the giddy multitude 
to his lecture room, and men who would not listen to an orthodox 
sermon were impressed by his equaily orthodox admonitions. 
Some have imagined that he was not a reasoner. He did see and 
feel the force of an argument, but he was distinguished by a 
ready and sharp insight rather than by a cumbrous logic. His 
rapid intuition outran the syllogism. In the first premise he fore- 
saw the conclusion which others were laboring to prove. He was 
not a thoroughly read theologian, but he was more. He had an 
instinct darting into the truth and needing no chain of argumenta- 
tion to insure his evangelical faith. From his familiar converse 
many well-instructed clergymen have derived fruitful maxims. 
He felt what he said. His prayers at the family altar were ex- 
pressions of deep thought and honest feeling. Their reverential 
spirit was a kind of touchstone for sound doctrine. 

During a warm but pleasant evening in 1844, I was walking with 
Prof. B. B. Edwards across the village green in Andover, and no- 
ticed that the Old South meeting-house was dimly lighted. Influ- 
enced by mere curiosity, we looked into the house and saw a young 
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man, apparently a boy, standing on the platform and addressing 
eighty or ninety auditors. Our attention was arrested by his mu- 
sical voice. At that time its tones were like those of a flute. We 
were affected by his plaintive intonations. He seemed to be ina 
melancholy mood. Still, his facetious words chased his sorrowful 
accents swiftly as a weaver’s shuttle glides with the woof through 
the warp of the fabric. We did not know the name of the young 
man, but we inwardly predicted that his frail body would be early 
consumed by his ardent mind. This was the penniless young man 
who was to spend more than forty years in raising thousands of 
inebriates from the gulf into which he had fallen. This was the 
uneducated young man who was to support many penniless youths 
in academies and colleges. This was the diffident young man who 
was to address the ‘students and the professors of American and 
British universities, jurists, statesmen, clergymen, members of a 
Senate and members of a Parliament and to draw tears from their 
eyes while he retained his self-command. Reflecting on the act 
that he delivered nine thousand lectures to eight million five hun- 
dred thousand hearers, and left an example which is itself an 
impressive sermon to us all, and that he passed through un- 
numbered trials, perils, diseases, persecutions, we are reminded 
of the duty which he often exemplified: 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 

Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour, 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 
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BY CALVERT WILSON. 


t 


WHEN Fletcher wrote his since well known and oft quoted lines, 
“Give me the making of a people’s ballads and I care not who 
may make its laws,” he recognized the wide-spread influence that a 
popular author always exercises over the minds of his readers, who 
in a civilized and cultured country form the masses of the people. 
As reason and justice necessarily form the basis upon which all 
legislative enactment is either urged or opposed, so do ballads 
impress us with the justice and strength of an argument, or Don 
Quixote-like laugh away its absurdities. Fichte, the German phi- 
losopher, calls the man of letters, “a priest continually unfolding 
the god-like to man.” 

Recognizing the great power and importance of a national litera- 
ture in moulding the character of our people, and, in determining 
their influence upon our country’s happiness and prosperity, we do 
not think that we can ask of our legislators too stringent measures 
for the encouragement and effectual protection of its authors, 
which it seems possible to secure by means of an international 
copyright only. 

The principle of the rights of property is established upon so 
firm a basis, that it is considered the “ key-stone of the arch of 
society.” Is it not most important that this principle should em- 
brace, under its protective provisions, all classes of property 
equally and impartially? 

Now when a violation of these rights becomes so palpable an 
injustice that it outrages a large and most influential class of our 
population,—for as Mr. Carlyle says, “as it is the spiritual always 
that determines the material,” the men of letters must be regarded 
as a most important class of our population — does not every 
sentiment of honor, every principle of justice call for a reconstruc- 
tion of legislation, better adapted to the protection of this class of 
property? 

In 1819 a copyright law seemed to American writers and inven- 
tors necessary to the protection of their property at home, and 
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Congress was empowered to “ promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts, by securing for a limited time to authors and 
inventors exclusive rights to their respective writings and in- 
ventions.” 

How, we would ask, has Congress “promoted the progress of 
science,”—which, as logicians tell us, is knowledge in theory in 
contradistinction to art, the application of these theories—when 
it refuses to throw around our struggling literature the only pro- 
tection, which in its competition with older, longer established 
nations, it can find, in the international copyright. 

On February 2, 1837, Mr. Clay presented to the Senate, a me- 
morial signed by fifty-seven English authors, representing the 
“injury to their reputation and property by need of a law to 
secure to them within the United States the exclusive rights to 
their respective writings,” and requesting legislative remedy. 

Mr. Clay very properly insisted that honor, justice and even 
morality demanded the passage of this law, and urged it with all 
the power of his matchless eloquence, closing his argument with 
a brilliant tribute to Sir Walter Scott, ‘whose writings,” he said, 
“were dear alike to our country as to England, and read and en- 
joyed from Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
and yet he had received no compensation from American publish- 
ers for his labor, where an equitable remuneration might have 
saved his life, made his genius capable of greater efforts, and re- 
lieved his closing hours from the burden of debt and toil.” 

We maintain that the necessity for an international copyright 
grows more and more imperative every day. Our best men become 
more and more conscious of the evil effects of this injustice to for- 
eign authors, and a retributive Nemesis, which follows nations as 
well as individuals, already comes to us in the form of a inferior 
national literature. , 

How can this be otherwise, when an American writer finds it 
almost an impossibility to dispose of his literary work, with the 
splendid literature of other nations attainable at little or no ex- 
pense? Thoroughness and efficiency in literary work are the 
result of years of study, possibly of severe privations, and in giv- 
ing our young literati increased protection, we obligate them to 
strive for greater excellence. 
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In 1838, Mr. Edward Everett Hale memorialized Congress, set- 
ting forth the impolitic as well as unjust construction of our law, 
and asking that it be made international. This called forth many 
counter petitions from publishers and booksellers, which caused 
its failure. 

Even at this remote date we blush to quote the principal objec- 
tion, that, incorporated into the printed report sent forth to the 
world, to our great discredit, —‘“‘ by the enactment of an inter- 
national copyright law in favor of British authors, the profits of 
trade and manufacture, and all the benefits arising from encourage- 
ment to national industry, would be for us ON THE WRONG SIDE of 
the ledger.” 

Oh! short-sighted legislators! Our civilization, though a mag- 
nificent fabric, is little worth without the spirituality of sentiments 
of justice and integrity. With a traditional sensitiveness upon 
most questions affecting our national or individual honor, we were 
willing to say to the world, “this government is under no obliga- 
tion to extend to foreigners exclusive copyright privileges.” * 

Human law unhappily finds it difficult to adjust antagonistic 
claims arising from different interests; we cannot legislate to de- 
stroy the motive of self-interest, for that we are told is the founda- 
tion of material progress; but here, by a singular paradox, that 
hectic of demagogism ‘the best interests of the masses” and 
justice become identical. 

We make ethics a chief study in our schools. and universities, it 
is ingrained with our Latin and Greek classics, we ally it with poli- 
tical science, making the latter, in its close relation to it, synony- 
mous in the framing of laws of government for the continuance of 
our dignity and prosperity, and yet the syllogistic conclusion that 
“right is right,” in spite of all specious arguments, was never more 
applicable than in this question of the rights of both foreign and 
domestic authors to the protection of the international copyright. 

In 1842, Mr. Clay again introduced his bill; in the same year, 
Mr. Irving; in 1843, Mr. Rufus Choate; in 1848, Mr. John Jay; 
in 1852, Mr. Sumner; and in 1866, Mr. John P. Baldwin, of Massa- 
chusetts ; demonstrating conclusively the growing demand for this 
act of justice to foreigners, and protection for American writers. 
Washington Irving, in 1842, writes to the editor of the Knicker- 
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bocker Magazine, citing a most flagrant instance of injustice done 
to an American author, a friend of his, just embarking upon the sea 
of literary life, whose works the publishers declined to accept upon 
the plea, that “they could pick and choose among the successful 
works daily poured out by the British press, for which they had 
nothing to pay for copyright.” 

Should not such a statement as this at once have awakened our 
legislators to the necessity of most rigid protective measures for 
our American writers? Objecting strongly to communistic prin- 
ciples as regards material property, should we not as strenuously 
oppose the agrarian, who would seize upon the more sacred pos- 
sessions of mental labor, and recognize no distinction of MEUM and 
TUUM. There is unfortunately no mechanism for the writer as for 
the inventor, which often enables him to make his work useless to 
others unless he will furnish them the key to unclose its treasures. 

In 1873, the subject was very generally discussed in both Great 
Britain and the United States; and in referring to Mr. Morrill’s 
adverse report in the Senate, we find, that while he concedes, that 
“both American and foreign authors are understood to be agreed, 
as well as the most important portion of American publishers,” 
yet (to continue in the words of the report,) “the printers, type 
founders, binders, paper makers and others engaged in the manu- 
facture of books, remonstrate against the measure, as calculated to 
diminish the popular sale and circulation of books, by raising the 
price thereof, and thus prejudicial to this branch of industry.” 

By what claim of justice or-reason, we ask, would one branch of 
national industry expect to grow prosperous, or find employment, 
at the expense of another and more exalted one, without which 
they would not have the elemental material for their peculiar in- 
dustry? It is an irrefutable fact of political economy, that the 
most intolerant agrarian becomés a conservative the moment he has 
anything to conserve. Let these same printers, type founders and 
binders become popular authors, and where would we find more 
zealous partisans for an international copyright? 

In unreflecting obedience to the popular cry, our legislators tell 
us that it will diminish the circulation and advance the price of 
books. Would it not be a great advantage to the majority of our 
young readers if most of the light literature of the day was unat- 
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tainable? Statistics show that works on science and art are not 
now materially cheaper here than in England, and are rarely found 
in cheap editions. Our public libraries increase in number and 
size every year, and make all these works accessible to those who 
cannot buy them. We are told that “the masses of the people 
and buyers do not ask it.” They have never been appealed to, 
and we feel so assured of their strict sense of justice and honor as 
a people, that we are prepared to say, that the supporters of this 
argument are misled by their construction of the advantages to 
what are termed “the masses.” To a nation of honorable men the 
stigma of “literary piracy” is a source of constant mortification. 
We know of a very popular English writer, who is so prejudiced 
against Americans on this account, that she has repeatedly refused 
to meet them. Are we to be like the professional prophet, “‘ glad 
of the harm that gives us a certain credit?” In the words of 
Charles Lamb, “ Do we fear to find repentance for a good action?” 
In further reporting his committee Mr. Morrill said: ‘In con- 
struing the constitution, reference should be had to the condition 
of affairs at the period of its adoption.” Here we agree with the 
Senator; as at the time of the framing of our constitution we 
had no literature, it was not necessary to legislate upon the 
subject. 

This committee summed up the conclusion of their adverse report 
in these words: ‘“ That no form of international copyright can fairly 
be urged upon Congress upon reasons of general equity, or of con- 
stitutional law.” 

A modern writer, in asking for a test of justice and benevolence, 
says: “It is with the man who has the public ear, and uses it to 
the advantage of the poor fellows who may be hindered of their 
dues, if their pretensions are treated with scorn.” Must we not 
then ask of our legislators, who more than any one else have the 
public ear, to use every advantage for the benefit of our authors, 
than whom no class are more “ hindered of their dues,” or persis- 
tently denied just compensation for their labor? 

No philosophic reasoning will enable us to find a present good 
in a long tolerated evil. There are times when under the most 
abnormal circumstances, instinct and aspiration seek to evolve 
from the mistakes of the past a blessing for the future. 
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Already a decadence in our literature is apparent; most of our 
brilliant writers of the last generation are passing away, and where 
will we find others to fill their places? Where will we look for 
our Websters, our Clays and Calhouns, our Prescotts, Motleys and 
Bancrofts, our Drapers, Emersons, Irvings, Hawthornes, Coopers, 
our Longfellows and Whittiers? We see but little promise in our 
young literature of to-day of doing so under the most favorable 
auspices. No one can deny that our sources of intellectual growth 
would have a long needed stimulus, and that its tone would be 
commensurately elevated by proper protection. Carlyle, in his 
“Hero Worship,” speaks so pathetically of the author, “ruling 
from his grave after death whole nations and generations, who 
would not give him bread while living.” In speaking of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, he-says: ‘The largest soul in all England, and 
provision made for it of fourpence half-penny a day!” Now that 
the subject is more generally understood and discussed, we feel 
assured of the ultimate passage of the bill. Our own Congress is 
making a more earnest effort in that direction, and the Gladstone 
Government introduced a bill into the House of Commons to carry 
into effect the terms of the convention of Berne last September. 
The Queen is authorized, by order in council to direct, that, as 
regards literary and artistic works first published in a foreign 
country, the author shall have copyright therein, for a period not 
exceeding the period for which authors are given a copyright in 
Great Britain. 

This is of course to be reciprocal; it is to be hoped, that the 
provision of Senator Hawley’s bill now before our Congress, re- 
quiring the republication of foreign works in this country, will not 
exclude us from the benefits of this bill should it become a law. 
The bill is said, in principle, to be very much the same as that 
introduced by a New York member of the Forty-Eighth Con- 
gress, and which the Judiciary Committee unanimously reported 
favorably; but a motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
failed of its two-thirds vote, though a large majority of the mem- 
bers voted in its favor. 

In our political blessings we have so much for which to thank 
the spirit of noble self-abnegation of our forefathers, our independ- 
ence and liberty of person, the institutions which give us our 
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honorable place among nations, all won for us by their swords. 
A modern writer tells us truly that “ the eminence, the nobleness 
of a people, depend on its capability of being stirred by memories, 
and of striving for what are called spiritual ends,’—ends which 
consist, not in immediate material possessions, but in the satisfac- 
tion of a great feeling, a consciousness of noble justice. 

Shall not we of this generation bequeath these spiritual ends,— 
for justice and right are indeed spiritual—as a heritage to our de- 
scendants, and give them an honorable place among the world’s 
scholars? Side by side with the memories of our forefather’s 
struggles with the sword for national existence, let us leave those 
of our struggles with the pen for a national literature,—which we 
are told is the only part of a nation’s glory that survives its 
physical destruction. 


THE BROWNINGS. 


BY IDA A. AHLBORN. 


ELIZABETH. 


The peaks of light lay in her view, 

Their glory flames the verses through; 

And still you feel her question you: 
Is God? 


ROBERT. 


His greatness is a faith sublime, 

That sees beyond all space and time 

And sings through measure and through rhyme: 
God is. 
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A BOQUET OF WEEDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HOMESPUN.” 


As GOETHE, the German poet and philosopher, says the sim- 
plest pleasures are the more lasting, so may it be true that the 
plants we thoughtlessly trample under our feet yield a fragrance, 
whose place in the associations the rarest odors of rich exotics can 
never successfully dispute. 

A weed is ordinarily a thing to be pulled up and flung away. 
Yet of the list of weeds that are familiar by their names to the ear, 
what one is there that, on being mentioned, cannot start some of 
the happiest of human thoughts and remembrances? Weeds are 
so homely and unassuming that they root themselves in the heart 
as they do by the roadside and in the garden. They bear the 
most endeared of familiar names, too. They are indigenous; 
savoring of soil and locality together; suggestive of domestic and 
individual experience; and in close sympathy with the common 
life of man. This it is that keeps them so fast in the affections, 
even when they are confessedly obstructive and worthless. A 
catalogue that should give the names of all the weeds with which 
we have an acquaintance from our childhood, would kindle far 
more pleasure in the thought. than a companion schedule of for- 
eign plants with invertebrate botanical titles, slow in the pronun- 
ciation and quick to be forgotten. 

The names of weeds are poetic, for the reason that they have a 
human rather than a scientific signification. They are plants that 
grow by our doorsteps, about the sink drain, along the roadside, 
in the trodden paths, and always just where we are most likely to 
meet them. They are common. We like them without thinking 
why, and, like the friends of childhood and youth, we cherish them 
when we are unconscious of it. The gentle Cordelia knew her 
father was ‘“‘as mad as the vex’d sea,” because she saw him com- 
ing crowned, not with laurels or the honored growths of the garden, 
but 
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— ‘* With rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
With hoar-docks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.” 


Even then the weed was esteemed a worthless thing. In his 
moments of real or affected despondency, Byron can think of 
nothing with which to liken his life but a fruitless weed, flung by 
the ocean on arock. But nature works faultlessly with her com- 
pensations. ‘We may despise these humble harvests of unwel- 
come sowing, yet the sweat which is the cost of their eradication 
is nothing like the sweat of many another burden we are called to 
bear; and it may be disputed in all seriousness whether their sub- 
missive way of asking hospitality of us does not turn the edge of 
our hostility. Weeds, moreover, are among the very few things 
in this world that, though in sheer wantonness we destroy them, 
never fail of recompensing us for our pains with no less generous 
a supply. We may continue cutting them up forever, but they” 
will keep coming all the thicker and assert themselves with a still 
more submissive persistency. 

Strolling across lots, beyond the confines of gardens and 
orchards, they greet me in populous and thrifty colonies. The very 
thistle that is the farmer’s special aversion, suggests on the instant 
the crest of Scotland and the purple of old Tyre, while it offers its 
couch of down to the morning bee to wallow in. To him it is the 
bed of royalty itself, with the brightness of the sky to tint its 
tapestries and gild its canopy. The nettle that I see growing by 
the edge of the stone-heap suggests the poet’s immortal strawberry 
underneath. Its sting is resentful, but so minute a set of spines 
successfully defends its graceful stateliness and leafy dignity. Path- 
weed is a plain plant, which, with hardhack, dogtoes, motherwort, 
spearmint, and balm, binds up in the recollection with those fra- 
grant decoctions or savory compresses which so soothe provoking 
ailmegts in midwinter. 

Next, I leap the fence or the wall, and strike across toward the 
wood. In its half-shadows springs up a family of untutored 
plants, hardly to be named as weeds, though their native allies on 
the score of commonness. There is spearmint and pennyroyal, 
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that in their gathered bunches will make an upper chamber fra- 
grant with wood-thoughts from harvest time to planting. There is 
elecampane, and princess pine, and bloodroot, and wake-robin, 
and gold-thread, and meadow rue; squirrel corn, and Solomon’s 
seal; bellwort, and a host more, to entice the feet of one who finds 
companionship in pleasant associations into the sequestered wood 
paths across which the hen partridge troops her shy brood in the 
early days of autumn. 

By the roadside grow yarrow and tansy, and all manner of 
herbs that rank with the weeds; vervain, mullein, brake, — all 
worthless practically, yet precious from the habit of association, 
that affectionately invite familiar feet to trample them without 
hesitation, dressing the old country ditches and stony banks along 
the roads with their grateful greenery; alluring the thoughts to 
the homeliest hospitalities ; self-supporting ; waiting on the bounty 
of no cultivator’s hand; a largess of nature herself; and a hint of 
plenty where poverty alone is mistakenly supposed to reign. If 
we had the seeing eyes to discover the true beauty that is folded 
away in a roadside weed as well as in the aristocratic scion of the 
hot-house, there would be no such idle impatience that God had 
not distributed the wealth of His creation in a spirit of more 
equal profusion. And what and who are we, that we presume to 
compute the comparative value of weeds and exotics, and to rate 
them according to our near-sighted and fantastic rules of rank and 
vegetable royalty ! 

The native nursery of the weed is the garden. There it waxes 
fat almost with impunity, defying the sharpest blades and the most 
diligent hands. It springs up along the alleys and walks, runs in 
and out the rows of nascent vegetables, derides you quietly at 
evening when you walk forth in the cool of the day to glory in your 
morning accomplishment, and seems imperturbably resolved to 
maintain its footing both as the domestic man’s companion and 
tormentor. Bless the faithful persistency of these friendly weeds 
in the garden! There are none to speak a kindly word for them, 
and I will fain pluck up the courage to do it myself. Tt is not 
uttered, of course, as a cultivator, but as a lover of all that rejoices 
to live on the fruitful bosom of our common mother. The pusley 
is an admitted nuisance and pest; the little chickweed mats the 
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ground with a damp barrenness; the vigorous dock and veiny 
plantain sprout along the course of the drain with a luxuriant 
confidence that all but defies the uprooting hand; and, from gate 
to summer-house, and from paling to back-wall, there is a multi- 
tudinous host of intrusive visitors, “creeping, creeping everywhere,” 
now boldly coming forward into sight and showing their strength, 
and now shying in among the concealments of the vegetable over- 
growth, but, without the trouble they make, certain to be sadly 
missed, even as one might sensibly lament a sentiment vanished 
from his heart. 

Sore visitors as they are, though nowise comparable to the 
parasites that prey on vegetation and fruit, and so blamably bent 
as they are on choking the more valuable growths, they neverthe- 
less do somehow make to themselves friends among those who 
indulge mainly in recreations at their presence. And I verily be- 
lieve that if a homesick exile from his dear garden-spot were to sit 
down to a chapter of lamentations over the departed happiness of 
a loved occupation, he would not forget, in his affectionate enum- 
eration of familiar plants, the very Weeds, vile as we call them, 
over which so much toil was yearly spent to so little effective 
purpose. 





TO THE AMHERST HILLS. 
BY ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS. 


Hills to the North! where, a slumbering lion, 
Tobey lies couched in his carven pride,— 
Unto eternity your inspiration 
For the beholder still shall abide. 


Oft have I wandered your mighty sides over, 
Felt the wild vigor your summit gives, 
Climbed o’er your rocky spurs, roamed through 
your gorges, 
Lived the sweet life that a dreamer lives. 














TO THE AMHERST HILLS. 


Hills to the East! where the early a:butus 
Tenderly trails o’er your pastured lands, 

Where, with its glory and crowning of spruces, 
High o’er the Orient, Pisgah stands. 


Hills to the South? your most beautiful ramparts 
Come to my eyes whene’er I recall 

Blessed old Amherst,— my dear Alma Mater, 
Happy art thou in thy Southern wall. 


Like a high soul, that from struggle and sorrow 
Gaineth a sweetness more pure and fine, 

So hath this rampart, ice-worn and storm riven, 
Grown to a loveliness more divine. 


Hills to the West! but a curtain of beauty 
Suddenly rises before mine eyes, 

For on the nearer and dearer horizon 
Views of the College of love arise. 


I can not look to those far away hill-tops, 
When in the interval thou art seen, 

Beautiful Hampton! the queen of the valley,— 
Amherst, the prince, saluteth its queen. 


Lo! it is sunset; again I am standing 
On the high look-out of college tower ; 

Over the meadows the bell of old Hadley 
Softly proclaimeth the twilight hour. 


Up to the North where Sugar-loaf mountain 
Raises its table-bluff stern and bold, 

Loveliest monarchs of light and of darkness 
Seem to be laying their cloth of gold. 


Thus while the waning light falls upon Amherst, 
The hills round about in their glory stand,— 

Happy old Amherst, they fitly may symbol 

Thy beauty and strength, that is still more grand. 
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THE WAYSIDE INN, AT SUDBURY. 
BY WALLACE DOWNES. 


‘** Along the varying road of life, 

In calm content, in toil or strife, 

At morn or noon, by night or day 
As time conducts him on his way, 
How oft doth man by care oppressed 
kind at an inn a place of rest!” 


Pre-eminent among those institutions whose existences are sacri- 
ficed to the innovation of the railroad is the tavern, orinn. Inthe 
old world and in the new, the tavern has always been the rendez- 
vous where the village joker and wit were wont to meet and keep 
their fireside audiences in good humor by happy jest or wondrous 
story. It was also the delightful retreat where the Rip Van Winkle 
— or hen-pecked husband — of the neighborhood found sweet re- 
spite from the “strife of tongues” of the irate, and, sometimes, long- 
suffering wife at home. The latest gossips always found ready 
listeners there; and from its hospitable hearth there went out over 
the invisible wires, that seem to thread every country community, 
the most reliable and trustworthy information possible about every- 
body and everything. 

But alas! for the old time inn with its jollity and good cheer. 
How rapidly it is becoming a thing of the past! The hotel, with 
“all the modern improvements,” has, by a very natural evolution, 
displaced it. A melancholy, tenantless ghost of itself, along some 
little-used country road, or some modernized fragment in a now 
thriving young town, is about all there is to be found, by our 
rapidly changing civilization, of the old time inn. 

At the period when the inn stood recognized among the estab- 
lishments for promoting good-will towards man, England was the 
most famous country as regards the number of them; but while 
America lacked in numbers, its inns failed naught in the quality 
of their good cheer and wit. 

It seemed therefore that it would be a source of much delight to 
visit one of those ancient hostleries before it shall have succumbed 
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to the inevitable decrees of time. Thus thinking, I, one day in 
autumn, made a journey to the old ‘Wayside Inn, at Sudbury.” 

About an hour’s ride on the Massachusetts Central Railroad 
brought us to the ancient town of Sudbury, on the outskirts of 
which we meet the old Boston and Worcester turnpike, — over 
which, but a generation ago, the stage-coach lumbered twice a 
week, conveying travellers and the mail. 

As we walk along this road, the rare beauty of the surround- 
ing country calls forth our admiration and adoration. * Such a 
scene as this met our eyes! Far to the left, beyond sloping land - 
and hollows, Mount Nobscot and the hills of Middlesex arise amid 
draperies of purpling mist; woodland stretches, over which the 
year has thrown the autumn garment embellished with tinges of 
the deep red and brown of the oak, the rich yellow of the maple, 
with here and there an inlay of green pines. From our right 
winds and glides, serpent-like, through the far expanse of moist, 
brown meadow-land, the Sudbury river, bearing silvery gleams. 
And withal a softening haze pervades the whole country about. 
Thus we travel, allured by the finery of nature; and the more we 
study and admire, the more our orisons go forth to her, that we 
may have a better conception of her wonderful, changing self. 

Suddenly we are disturbed in our devotions and musings by the 
abrupt curving of the road; and we emerge from the labyrinthine 
way into an open space, where first meets the eye the mansion so 
appropriately named by Longfellow, the “ Wayside Inn.” The 
seclusion of this tavern is favorable to meditation, and has the 
admirable effect of inducing the rarest pleasures of fantasy and 
sentiment. It is surrounded by great oaks, which, although having 
lived at least two hundred and fifty years, still retain their majesty 
and stretch forth their branches, whose “race of leaves” dishevelled 
by the wind throw about fluttering shadows during the happy day- 
time, and at night, a strange, sombrous gloom. But as “change 
doth unknit the tranquil strength of man,” so of trees; these — 
the tutelary spirits of the inn — by the climatic changes of many 
years, show the rough and wrinkled skin of old age. ‘ Knotted 
with age, yet beautiful” they stand, “ preserved through many a 
year by the reverence of our forefathers. ” 

The building has few architectural details. It is a large, gabled- 
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roof, clapboarded house, three stories high, flanked on either side 
by anell. It has no less then seventy-nine windows, out of every 
one of which beamed good cheer and welcome in former days, — 
but now coldness. 

Before we seek admittance over the ancient threshold, — for the 
doors are not now thrown open to the general public as once they 
were so freely —let us sit down under the branches of one of 
these glorious oaks, and review somewhat of the past history of 
the house and those who were its hosts. 

This building, as a tavern, (it is the oldest in the country), with- 
stood and defied the fitful blasts and thundering storms, snows 





THE WAYSIDE INN. 
and frosts, for nearly two centuries, having been opened to the 
public in the year 1686, by David Howe, and was retained by four 
generations of that family. Thus it was that it was first named 
“The Howe Tavern, at Sudbury.” 

Colonel Ezekiel Howe, the son and heir of David, came into 
possession of it at his father’s death in 1746. It was during the 
rule of the Colonel, (who, by the way, was a great dignitary in 
those days), that the ‘sign of the red horse’ was first displayed, 
from which circumstance the name of the inn was changed from 
that of “The Howe Tavern, at Sudbury,” to that of ‘“‘The Red 
Horse Tavern,” — which name distinguished it from ‘‘ The White 
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Horse,” at Boston, and “The Black Horse,” at Marlboro’. In 
1796, the Colonel died, having been landlord some sixty years. 
The inn then came into the possession of his son, Adam, who 
held control forty years, then died; at whose death his son 
Lyman took up the “reins of government,” and carried on the 
tavern until 1860; when there being no longer use for it, —the 
stage-coach having given way to the railroad— its doors were 
closed upon a public which had ever esteemed this public house 
superior to all others in this country. 

The hospitality of such a place was of course proverbial. 

At the termination of its career, the old sign bore on one side 
the painting of the prancing red horse, and on the other the ini- 
tials of the past tavern-keepers (except Lyman), with the dates 
of the beginning of the possession of each, viz. : 

D. H., 1686. 
E. H., 1746. 
A. Howe, 1796. 

During both the French and Indian and the Revolutionary 
wars, the Red Horse Tavern was greatly desired, by the soldiers, 
as a resting place; the chief reason being, I suppose, because of 
its reputation of having the best liquor of any of its contempor- 
aries. 

Let us now lift the great brass knocker and seek admittance. 
The lady in charge, being informed of our desire to see the inte- 
rior, kindly admits us. 

On entering we are confronted by a wide hall running through 
the basement floor from portal to portal, with spacious rooms on 
either side. 

We enter first a large, square, low-studded room, with wain- 
scotted walls, and ceiling supported by great, rough-hewn oak 
beams. This was known as the “best room,” or parlor. It is 
stripped of many of its ancient accoutrements, but the great fire- 
place still remains ; on whose hearth, when the fire burned with all 
its wonted glow, how many vagaries and fancies were created 
within the souls of the illustrious ones who mused in its fire- 
light! For was it not from such a sight that Longfellow wrote? — 

‘¢ The fire-light, shedding o’er all 
The splendor of its ruddy glow, 
Filled the whole parlor, large and low.” 
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The lines cut on the window-panes by that old tarred-and-feath- 
ered loyalist, Major Molineux, are still exhibited. On one of 
the panes is cut the following rhyme,— 


*¢ What do you think? 

Here is good drink! 

Perhaps you do not know it. 
If not in haste, stop and taste, 
You merry folks will show it.” 


On the other pane is cut the author’s name and the date, viz. : 


“Wm. Molineux, Jr., Esq. 
24 June, 1774, Boston.” 


A copy of the original Howe coat-of-arms is displayed hanging 
over the fire-place. Over the crest, interwoven among scrolls, 
leaves and heraldic devices, painted in lively hues, the following 
genealogy is inscribed: 

“Creation of The most Noble & Puissant, Lp. Charl., How E™ ; 
of Lancaster & BR. of How of Wormleighton Ist commis' of 
y® Treasury, Ist Gent" of y®* bedchamb" to his Maj. Kt. of 
y® garter & one of y®* Gov" of y® Charte™ house, Creat’ Bt. 
How of Worm. toll in y® country of Warwick Nov" 18, 1606 in 
y®* 4th of James y* 1st & E™ of Lancaster, Jun, y® 8th, 1643 in 
y® 19th of Charl* y®* Ist, of this fam’ which deriv’ them- 
selv’ from a young™ branch of y® ant BYs How’s men . 
fam. many ages Since in Eng” among which were Hugh How y* 
father & Son great faver's of K¥®: EPW. y® 24 J®. How Esq" 
son to J%: How of Hodinhull in y® country of Warw* 

Se., G@c., &c., Se, &c., Be. 


Below the shield the scroll reads, ‘‘By the name of Howe,” and 
below this scroll, the following description of the coat-of-arms is 
written : 

Arms. He became Gules & Chevron Argent between 3 cros 
croslets & 3 wolfs heads of y* same crest on a wrath a Wyvern 
or Drag™ part D. per pale or & vert perced through y* mouth 
wt arow by y® Name of How. y® wolfs are y® fam’ arms. 
cros* for Gt. Acct* done by y® 1st E. &c. &c. &c. 

Lifting the old-fashioned latch by a great brass knob, we pull 
open the heavy oaken door and tnrn down the wide hall-way, but 
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are opposed in our passage by a large, wooden, five-bar gate. 
This gate divided the private from the public quarters. At the 
end of the hall on the 
left we enter what was 
the “family sitting- 
room” of four genera- 
tions of the Howe 
family. It is remarkable 
for nothing in particular 
except that its walls are 
covered with a curious 
kind of old-style wall- 
paper. Off this room 
is a long apartment 
which was utilized in 
getting up great din- 
ners for special occa- 
sions. From the right 
of the hall we enter the 
“family dining room,” 
which, like most of the 
rooms in the house, is 
of the square and low- 
studded style. It is sup- 
plied with two spa- 
cious pantries, whose “good things” were kept from sight and 
whose appetizing odors were kept from the olfactory organ by 
the old-fashioned English double doors. Off this room is the 


famous tap-room, a rendezvous, in days of yore, of the greatest 


conviviality. Across one side of the room stretches a cavernous 
_ fire-place, in whose mouth great fires of oak burned. Then did 
“the crackling faggots fly” in all their glory, warming both the 
body and heart of those gathered about it. On another side 
stands the bar, fitted up with a wooden portcullis, which could be 
raised or lowered at will, and when closed drinks could be passed 
under it. The oak flooring of this room has been worn thinner 
than that of any other in the hostelry, by the tread of nearly two 
centuries. Across the ceiling the great beams are entirely black- 
ened by steam rising from innumerable pots of ‘“nut-brown 
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liquor.” There can be no doubt but that this was the best patron- 
ized place in the whole house; and the several hosts must have 
had rules similar to the following (which were found in an old 
English inn), in order to preserve order and good humor in the 
assemblings : 
‘Call frequently. 
Drink moderately. 
Be good company. 
Part friendly. 
Go home quietly. 
Let these lines be no man’s sorrow, 
Pay to-day and I will trust to-morrow.” 


We now ascend to the second story by a short, wide flight of 
creaking stairs. On this floor is the ‘Old Hall,” which was used 


THE “BEST ROOM.” 


by the young men and maidens of Sudbury town in which to hold 
dancing parties, until, as years increased, and likewise dancers, it 
proved too small; and, therefore, the ‘““New Hall” was built. It 


is about twice as large as the old one, and was added seventy 
years ago. 
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The next point of interest is the ‘La Fayette chambers.” The 
‘suite’ received its historic appellation from the supposed fact 
that La Fayette did once occupy it for a night. The walls of the 
rooms are covered with the oldest style of paper hanging found in 
this country, known as the “blue bell” pattern. The figure of the 
blue bell flower was stamped upon small squares of paper by hand, 
and square by square was laboriously placed upon the wall. The 
polished oak floors have been highly decorated with blue and 
brown flowers, painted in diamond checks. 

These two rooms, making the suite, were the only apartments 
which were let in their entirety, and were accordingly very expen- 
sive. On passing into the next room we have a specimen of those 
which were not let in their entirety. This room, though quite 
small, was supplied with five beds, each of which was supposed to 
hold at least two individuals,—stage-drivers, peddlers, and the 
common lodgers occupied them. This chamber is easily and 
quickly accessible from the tap-room by a narrow stairway, and 
there must have been some remarkable manifestations in it, when 
the beds were occupied by a goodly number of “half spirited” 
fellows, who, possibly, had been driven from below on account of 
their too great hilarity, and who thought to rid themselves of the 
influences of Bacchus in the “communion of the drowsy god,” 
but alas! could not “commune” with those lethean divinities. 

Ascending another flight of crazy stairs brings us to the old 
attic, about which the spiders have strewn a great net-work of cob- 
webs. All about here were stretched beds innumerable, which 
were occupied by the very commonest lodgers. 

There is an old room up here known as the “ grain room,” from 
the fact that during the Indian wars the grain was stored here to 
protect it from the savages. Places appear in the floor where 
great cracks have been covered with a axe-hewn boards, pieces of 
old boot leather, and cow-hide which never saw a tannery; and 
the walls are honeycombed with great holes, made by the rats. 

We descended the three flights of stairs, which cry out most 
pitiably with the long-endured burdens. 

We pass out of the venerable mansion of sublime effluence, which, 
with its traditions, inspired our great poet to write those delightful 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” which will ever give it a celebrity and 
interest. 
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We find that we have spent a memorable afternoon; and now 
the sun has nearly gone to rest, and it is the time when the mighty 
oaks throw their sombrous gloom about. 

We disappear down the labyrinthine road, feeling that the in- 
spirations which we carry away shall be potent enough to exorcise 
all evil or inharmonious spirits—thoughts which labor to mar the 
happiness which we find in exercising good fellowship towards 
our fellow man. 

Looking back we catch a farewell glance over the rising brow of 
a hillock, of which but a small portion is seen, darkened in the 
twilight. 

As we proceed once more we fancy that we hear rumblings be- 
hind us, and instinctively our thoughts seek the inn. 

We seem to see the ponderous stage-coach just arrived. We hear 
the great commotion. There is mine jolly old host—Howe, just 





SIGN OF THE ‘' RED HORSE.” 


come forth with due courtesy to greet his newly arrived guests. 
Through the open doors great floods of light proceed from the tap- 
room, flecking the darkened road. Peals of merriment come from 
the same place, and are lost in echoes among the woods opposite. 
Then a loud blast is sounded and a cheer goes up, and off starts 
the coach again for Boston town, some twenty miles beyond. But 
ere it has passed beyond the meadows a suddenly rising mist envel- 
opes it, and it is hurried, as truant, back to the ages that are 
passed. 

Mine was a day well spent at The Red Horse Tavern, or The 
Wayside Inn, at Sudbury Town. 
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JOSEPH ROBINSON BODWELL, 


Governor Elect of Maine. 


BY CAPT. CHARLES E. NASH. 


NEW ENGLAND is fertile in strong men; and, like her geological 
surface and her climate, her people are distinctive, and peculiarly 
her own. In building homes in the wilderness, the fathers and 
their children attained large development of mental and moral 
force, which the law of heredity soon fixed in succeeding genera- 
tions. This robustness of character—shown in many forms of 
individuality — is as manifest to-day as ever, and is a potential 
factor all over the world; for in every civilized land are men of 
New England ancestry, distinguished in their various fields of ac- 
tivity for intelligence, eriterprise, and high moral qualities. Not 
alone do statesmen and scholars give a country its eminence; New 
England would still have been great without her Webster or Long- 
fellow. The tiller of the soil and the artisan were before either, 
and without them there could be neither statesman nor poet. 

The subject of this sketch is a typical New England business 
man, —a product of the grand stimulative and educating forces of 
the land of his birth. His earliest colonial ancestor of whom there 
is public record was Henry Bodwell, a brave soldier in King 
Philip’s war, (1675). His father, Joseph Bodwell, was a farmer in 
Methuen, Massachusetts, and occupied with his family for many 
years the homestead farm at the mouth of Spigot river. His 
mother’s family name was Howe; she was a lady of culture and 
refinement. 

Joseph Robinson Bodwell was born June 18, 1818. After the 
years of early childhood, like most farmers’ sons, he was called to 
the work of the farm. It was in this school of manual labor, with 
toughened hands, skillful in the use of the simple tools of hus- 
bandry, that he passed his youth and early manhood. Asall the 
energy of the hero may find scope in the cultivation of a single 
farm, so has New England homestead training ever been produc- 
tive of the qualities that make distinguished men in the arena of 
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practical life. It was so in the case of the Methuen farmer’s boy. 
Ruddy in health, of buoyant spirits, and resolute and self-reliant 
for whatever work or enterprise was before him, he early showed 
that superior individuality and force of character which we see in 
the mature man. While attending the district school — that grand 
institution which, to so many, constitutes the whole of their educa- 
tional privilege — he earned money during evenings and the early 
mornings by making shoes. In 1838 he purchased in connection 
with his father, — largely with his own earnings —a farm in West 
Methuen, and with filial fidelity aided in its cultivation until his 
father’s death in 1848. 

While yet a farmer he took the steps that led him into the spe- 
cial business career in which he is so prominent. When capitalists 
began to utilize the water-power of the Merrimac at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Bodwell was employed to haul granite blocks 
from Pelham, New Hampshire, for the construction of adam. In 
this capacity he became familiar with the art of quarrying and 
working granite. His long-cherished ambition to work in a wider 


and more lucrative field than a circumscribed country farm im- 
pelled him to concentrate all his energies in the direction of the 
granite industry.. From this beginning he has been remarkably 
successful, rising from the position of humble employee, with goad- 
stick and oxen, to the head of the granite business in the United 
States. 


The State of Maine is rich in granite for architectural and other 
uses. The headlands and islands of Penobscot Bay had been the 
home of the sea-fowl, undisturbed by the quarryman’s hammer, 
and worthless as property, until the quick perception of Mr. Bod- 
well, coupled with his practical knowledge and vigorous, enterpris- 
ing, aggressive business qualities, showed that they could be 
transformed into quarries more valuable than gold mines. In 1852 
Mr. Bodwell, in company with Hon. Moses Webster, began to work 
the quarries on Fox Island. Since then, under the inspiration of 
Mr. Bodwell and others endowed with his spirit and characteris- 
tics, these granite beds have been converted into scenes of busy 
industry, and made to yield material for the building of many 
magnificent national, state, civic and private edifices. Mr. Bodwell 
began operations here with one yoke of oxen, which he drove him- 
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self and shod with his own hands. From this beginning an asso- 
ciation of capitalists organized under the name of the Bodwell 
Granite Company and elected the enterprising pioneer to its presi- 
dency; this position he still fills; under his management it has 
attained the stature of the leading granite company in the country. 

Granite of lighter color and more delicate texture than that on 
the sea-coast is found in great abundance at Hallowell, on the 
Kennebec River, about forty miles inland. This is the most de- 
sirable kind for monumental and artistic purposes. These quarries 
had been abandoned for many years; Mr. Bodwell foresaw a pop- 
ular demand for so handsome and valuable a quality of granite, 
and in 1866 removed with his family to Hallowell, where in 1870 
was organized the now famous Hallowell Granite Company, of 
which he was then chosen, and still remains, president. The 
beautiful products of this association have been sent into nearly 
every State in the Union; its colossal statuary, like “ Fazth,” at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, and the War Monument on Boston Com-* 
mon, rivalling white marble in its beauty, are to be found in all 
the great cities of the land, from Portland to New Orleans. The 
Sphinx in Mt. Auburn, the piece of sculpture which so arrests the 
attention of every visitor to that magnificent city of the dead, was 
carved from this quarry, as also some of the grandest edifices in 
the United States, like the Capitol at Albany. 

Mr. Bodwell still retains his early love for agricultural pursuits. 
He owns and cultivates with success a large farm in Hallowell. 
His accurate judgment of the different kinds of live-stock, neces- 
sary to meet the demands of the country, led him to import a herd 
of thorough-bred Hereford cattle in 1879. This was a bold 
venture from which he did not expect financial success, but so 
favorable was the result that he has now become one of the largest 
importers of special blooded stocks in the country. 

In public political life Mr. Bodwell has filled with ability various 
positions of trust and honor. He has twice represented his fellow- 
citizens in the Maine Legislature; two terms he served as Mayor 
of Hallowell; was delegate-at-large to the Chicago Convention in 
1880, which nominated General Garfield. Friends have often 
pressed him in vain to accept nominations for higher offices; but 
he was induced to listen to the almost irresistible demand of the 
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Republican party of his adopted State, and accept the nomination 
for Governor, last June, and was elected in course by a handsome 
majority. 

Mr. Bodwell is pre-eminently a business man. He possesses 
remarkable ability to project and execute large enterprises, which 
have uniformly been successful. Versatile and apparently equally 
efficient in diversified business departments, he is president of the 
Bodwell Water Power Company at Oldtown, Maine, a corporation 
which holds the largest water-power in New England. He carries 
on lumbering operations on the head-waters of the Kennebec 
river, and is a stock-holder and promoter in several railroad 
enterprises. 

Mr. Bodwell, in his various enterprises, is a great employer of 
labor of all degrees of skill, from the simple drills-man to the 
artistic sculptor; from the woodsman, river-driver, millman and 
farm-hand, to the artist and designer of grand edifices and monu- 
ments; his various quarries are literally hives of industry. By his 
considerate treatment of his employees he holds in full measure 
their respect and esteem. No strike or lock-out ever occurred 
about his works. Having honorably risen, as if by gravitation, 
from the humble workingman to a lofty position in the business 
and financial world, his sympathies are too broad for injustice to 
exist which he can prevent. Mr. Bodwell’s generous nature makes 
him strongly and practically philanthropic, without ostentation or 
desire for notoriety. Broad-brained and large-hearted, with the 
memory of his own early struggles fresh in his mind, he is quick 
to sympathize with those wha are manfully wrestling with adverse 
circumstances. Many promising young men, assisted by his 
patronage, have entered upon business careers, whose usefulness 
and success are in some measure modelled after those of his own. 
A lover of knowledge, and a generous friend of education, his con- 
tributions to literary institutions have been liberal. He will be 
admiringly and lovingly remembered when the splendid granite 
structures he has helped to build shall have become old and 
picturesque ruins. 

No act ever stained his business or personal honor and integrity ; 
he has always worn the “ white rose of a blameless life.” His re- 
ligious views have for their central thought the divine love and 
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care for the whole human race. His special affiliation is with the 
Universalist denomination. His domestic life is one of sweetness 
and joy. The strong and rugged side of his nature which the 
world sees, has love and gentleness for its obverse in the family 
circle. He married in 1848, Eunice daughter of Josiah Fox; she 
died in 1857, leaving one daughter, Persis M., who is now the 
widow of the late J. M. Paine of Hallowell. In 1859 he married 
Hannah C., sister of his former wife. Their only son, Joseph F., 
is a promising young man, now engaged in securing an education. 

Born not to the purple, but to the simple inheritance of the 
average country boy,—obscurity, poverty, labor,—but with the 
manly brain and fibre that come from the rich, vigorous blood of 
puritan ancestry, disciplined to self-reliance in the stern school of 
practical life amid the peerless institutions and moral atmosphere 
of New England, Mr. Bodwell’s magnificent career is a happy 
illustration of the grand flowering of New England civilization into 
men, strong and symmetrical, the honor of their generation and 
their country. To the youth of to-day his life is an example and 
an inspiration; the heritage that was his is theirs; his attainments 
and eminence are their possibilities. 
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NICOLO CESI. 
BY WILLIAM Mc ARTHUR, LL. D. 


g. 

“Ts he mad, or a demon?” 

“Both, I should imagine,” was my unhesitating answer. 

We were standing — my friend Jules Picot, who put the query, 
and myself—in the doorway of a cabaret not far from the fountain 
of Trevi, in one of the environs of Rome, regarding with amaze- 
ment a singular display by the greatest violinist of the day, Nicolo 
Cesi. He was playing, inside the wine shop, to a group of persons 
in an humble sphere of life. My friend Picot and I had shortly 
before left the Colonna Palazzo where Cesi was engaged by its 
wealthy owner, at what might be considered fabulous remunera- 
tion, to render only two airs during the evening, and where he had 
evinced one of his capricious humors,—no extraordinary thing 
with him of late. On our way homeward, in which we took a cir- 
cuit of a portion of the outskirts of the city, as the night was very 
fine, and attracted by the music, we discovered the man in this 
obscure wine shop, surrounded by a number of delighted — nay, 
enraptured — country people; Cesi obviously on the best of terms 
with his auditory, as were they with him. 

It had long been my ambition to become a pupil of the great 
master; but rumor had credited him with a temper as vile as his 
genius was eminent; and it was accordingly a pleasant surprise to 
me to find the man so thoroughly good humored with his peasant 
audience. 

My friend and I entered the shop, and after having paid for our 
wine we joined the crowd, to listen. Cesi’s quick eye perceived us 
the moment we appeared, and he at once became sullen; twice he 
raised his violin to the position for playing, but each time quickly 
lowered it. He was however persuaded by his listeners to resume 
his performance. He then commenced to play a Romance of his 
own, to which we all listened so intently that each one felt his very 
breathing to be almost an intrusion. The master could never have 
played as he did on this occasion; for in that humble wine shop, 
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surrounded as he was by the tanned faces of the peasants, he eli- 
cited from his violin such melodious sounds as would not have 
been produced by him from that instrument.in the concert rooms 
of any European city. The piece he essayed was the saddest and 
sweetest of melodies; each note went straight to the heart; and 
tears stood in the eyes of the impressionable Italians, many of them 
bearded, stalwart men. 

The scene in itself was weirdly striking, and was one of those 
seldom witnessed by an Englishman. Under the swinging oil 
lamps Cesi’s wild black eyes had all the unhappy restlessness of 
insanity, and his face grew white with the intensity of his passions. 
One could see by the expression of his countenance that each note 
came direct, as it were, from his very soul, and caused him agony ; 
while his long nervous fingers seemed to caress the strings, so 
gently and dextrously was each movement performed. 

It was some seconds after the musician had finished ere we 
realized the fact, and even then the delicious sounds we had been 
enjoying with such rapt attention seemed to float around and 
above. Then the moment’s silent pause was succeeded by a burst 
of wild cheering. 

Cesi then threw back his disordered hair from his heated brow, 
and nodded to my friend and me, who were standing slightly out- 
side the group, the while waving his hand and smiling all around; 
but no one present could induce him to play again, and laughing 
gayly he left the house, followed by almost all the crowd; but so 
entranced had I become that it was only after I had proceeded 
some distance, that I missed my friend Picot from my side. Cesi 
went along, talking in a jocular strain with several of his humble 
admirers who kept well around him; and just as we all reached 
Mount Esquilinus, he wished us “ Buona notte,” and swiftly dis- 
appeared in the direction of the Baths of Trajan and Titus. 

I found myself alongside a comely peasant, one Carlo Vatti, 
whom I knew as selling fruit at the Fountain of Trevi. The man, 
recognizing me, removed his hat, saying, as he fanned his heated 
brow before replacing it, “Ah, Signore, Cesi has led us a dance 
after him, but genius deserves to be honored everywhere.” 


I looked at the speaker in surprise, and then I realized where I 
was — in Rome. 
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Glad of the man’s company, I took my way back to the interior 
of the city with Vatti, it being now past midnight, and my destina- 
tion being close to the Porta del Popclo. Our conversation natur- 
ally dealt wholly with Cesi, and Vatti related to me many of his 
curious characteristics ;— how he played nearly every night at that 
same wine shop, and how he always bade the company good night 
at the Esquiline Hill. My companion also dilated on Cesi’s 
munificent generosity, and his charity to the poor in the cold 
winter season. ‘Ah, Cesi is great, Signore, yet he is mad. I re- 
member him some years back, before he was so well known; he 
had then a very beautiful girl pupil with whom it is said he fell in 
love; they were married, and he used to leave Italy; however, he 
returned from foreign countries one night, and we never heard 
more of the lady; people say she died in one of the great cities, 
and Cesi never permits any allusion to her. I call to mind so often 
seeing them together of an evening in the Borghese Garden, and 
all Rome speculated on the probability of a marriage before many 
months would pass, between the maestro and his fair pupil. He 
was at that time quite sociable and genial, playing then for the 
nobles as graciously as he does now for the populace; but since 
his wife’s death, Signor Cesi has never been the same,— and they 
say she would have been great too; for she was young then, 
barely sixteen, and played almost as well as Cesi himself did; and 
Cielo! how handsome she was, tall and graceful, with hair like the 
sunlight, and such hazel eyes. I heard, too, that she was English.” 

At the Fountain of Trevi we parted, I pursuing my way towards 
the Corso, where I found Jules Picot awaiting my arrival. 

I could not help thinking all night about Cesi, and before morn- 
ing broke I decided that, come what might,I should go to him 
that very day, and ask him to allow me to become his pupil. 


II. 


CEsI’s villa was, as regards locality, situated most charmingly 
among the ruins and the gigantic ilex bowers on the Esquiline 
Hill. It was some hours past noon by the time I reached the 
place. I perceived that the gardens were quite neglected. Every- 
thing around bore an air of languid repose, but it was the stillness 
of solitude. The atmosphere was laden with the perfume borne 
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on the warm breeze from the adjacent orange groves, and, although 
there were some evidences in the trailing vine of the labors of the 
husbandman of a bygone generation, all nature hereabouts ap- 
peared now to be surrendered to a condition of wildness as com- 
plete as if the hand of a destroyer had been stayed midway in its 
full career upon a cultivated garden. A ruined trellis here; a heap 
of tesselated tiles there; in one place the pedestal whereon stood 
once the now broken piece of statuary lying beside it, half con- 
cealed by tangled grass and creeping shrubs; broken fragments of 
the ruined curtilage walls spread about outside; — all bearing 
testimony to the withdrawal of the hand of man from a scene which, 
by the expenditure of a little care and the conservation of art, 
might have been rendered the fitting dwelling-place of a Catullus. 

After having been detained a long time waiting, an aged man 
came out slowly across the stone courtyard in answer to my sum- 
mons at the bell. He could tell me nothing save that his master 
was then from home, he having gone toward the city, but that in 
any event Signor Cesi never saw visitors, and it was therefore use- 
less for me to remain. At first I actually thought of leaving, but 
after a few moments’ deliberation I entered into conversation with 
the old servitor concerning his poultry yard. He invited me to 
see the fowl while being fed, and, as he scattered the grain about, I 
learned from him that Cesi lived absolutely alone, no one ever 
crossing the threshold save the musician himself, and my inform- 
ant, Tito, who even himself saw very little of the maestro. 

“T have simply to dress a good dinner, which he eats towards 
evening, by himself, after he has finished composing, and neither 
before nor after that, save to provide him with an early breakfast, 
do I see him. One whim of his,” continued the old fellow, chuck- 
ling, “is that he must have covers laid for two,and then he locks 
the door on himself, and, to do him justice, he has a rare good 
appetite. He goes out after dinner, I believe, either to play at the 
palazzi of the nobility or to amuse himself.” 

“But does no one at all ever visit him? has he no pupils?” I 
inquired, “for that is why I am here.” 

“Well,” responded the old man, glancing uneasily around, “ un- 
less it be the evil one himself—as I have little doubt — not a 
solitary individual sees him. Sometimes I hear sounds in his 
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rooms when he is out. But the holy saints preserve us,” he ejacu- 
lated, crossing himself, “all Rome says he has bartered his soul as 
Paganini did, for his violin playing. You do not think, signor, that 
the devil eats as we do? I often intended to ask z/ Padre Michele. 
I dare say he will be able to tell me, for it might be a mortal sin, 
povero me! were I to be cooking victuals for the past year or more 
for his majesty,” observed Tito, with a shudder, as he pointed 
downwards with his forefinger. 

Smiling at the garrulous old man’s conceit, I indulged him in 
his fancies, for it is generally useless to try reason, or to argue 
concerning the supernatural with an Italian; therefore I sat under 
the orange trees and said nothing, hoping each moment to see the 
great maestro; but Tito, when he had finished feeding his geese 
and chickens, told me sturdily that I should have to leave soon, as 
it was near dinner time and Signor Cesi was expected, else he 
should lose his place, and zu fede mia, he added firmly, “that 
would be too much of a sacrifice for sake of gratifying a stranger’s 
curiosity. ” 

I saw the situation plainly then, and at last, aided by the bribe of 
ten liras, a substantial douceur in the eyes of an Italian peasant, 
Tito consented to accompany me through the edifice. It was in 
structure a gloomy Italian villa half in ruins, abounding in frescoes 
which Horace and Mecenas may possibly have gazed on, although 
the colors were still almost fresh. The vestibule was supported by 
marble pillars topped by Doric capitals, and on either side were 
to be seen some specimens of fine sculpture, including the “ Or- 
pheus and Eurydice” after Praxiteles. Inside the abode, dust lay 
upon everything thickly ; the inlaid floor and the quaintly designed 
furniture of a dead age were covered with it; whilst in two or 
three of the chambers were to be seen several violins, and violins 
only; Cesi was a collector evidently, I thought, as I regarded 
them. At the furthest end of the dwelling I at length came 
upon the first signs of habitation ; for,in along, lofty room, whither 
my guide led me, in which were choicest frescoes and casts of 
the Laocdon and Apollo Belvidere, I observed Cesi’s escritoire, of a 
modern style in ebony and gold, entirely out of harmony with the 
lofty Roman chamber. The escritoire was piled with manuscript 
parts. The atmosphere around was heavy with the odors of the 
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flowers which the nobles of Rome so lavishly bestowed on the 
great maestro; some scattered around were already dead, others 
were nearly so, whilst on all the side tables and chairs, also in a 
large carved wardrobe, a medley of wearing apparel of all descrip- 
tions was distributed. 

At the extreme end of the apartment a heavy velvet ortiere 
depended over the entrance to what appeared to be a deep alcove, 
and deciding in my mind that this was Cesi’s sleeping apartment, I 
left Tito’s side, and stepping across the room, lifted the curtain, 
being curious to see the chamber in which the great musician slept 
and dreamed. Just as I raised it, however, and perceived that a 
door barred further progress, I heard, as I fancied, the faint sound 
of footsteps at the other side of the door. 

Cesi must be there, I concluded. Here was my opportunity. 
Had old Tito spoken falsely about his being away? I had, how- 
ever, the test ready. 

“ Tito,” said I, “the dust of these rooms is so intolerable that I 
would give a deal for a drink of water. Will you kindly fetch me 
one?” ° 

“Probably signor would prefer an orange.” 

“ Certainly, good Tito, you may as well bring me both,” I re- 
sponded, as I slipped into his hand a few liras, which the old 
servant clutched eagerly as he departed. 

“ You will not leave this apartment till I return,” stipulated Tito, 
‘“‘T shall be back presently.” 

Seizing the opportunity afforded by the old man’s temporary 
absence, I tried the handle of the door, but finding it locked, I 
turned the key which was on the outside. 

Upon opening the door I found it led into a room which was 
ablaze with waxlights, and standing in the centre of the apartment 
was the most beautiful woman I had ever beheld. I was struck 
dumb with wonderment at the scene around me. Not a vestige of 
daylight was visible, and in every available corner were gigantic 
candelabras holding lights. Behind the lady was a writing table, 
similar to the ebony one in the outer room, and on it rested a 
lamp having a pale pink globe that threw a subdued light over 
surrounding objects. I thought at first that I might be dreaming, 
and said under my breath, ‘‘ This comes of drinking wine at brea*s- 
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fast and then sitting in the sun;” but I felt my waking senses 
could not deceive me to such an extent, and that the scene before 
me was too palpable to sight to be anything but real. The girl, 
for in years she was scarcely more, stood watching me with dilated 
eyes, she then raised one hand to her brow, her lips parted, but 
her utterance entirely failed her for the moment. I approached 
her deferentially, and uttered in somewhat imperfect Italian an 
apology to “ La signorina” (as I concluded her to be) for my 
intrusion, when she burst into tears, and addressing me in a tone ol 
great agitation but of exquisite sweetness, exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you 
not know me? I am Cesi’s wife; you, Signore, must save me!” 

I stood as if transfixed, but it was only for a moment, and I 
returned sympathetically,— 

“Tell me everything, Signora; for at present I know nothing 
save what rumor states—all the world believe you dead.” 

“Dead!” she ejaculated in surprise. ‘No, I came here with 
Cesi, and have been detained here by stratagem. It seems for 
years—ages. Oh! for the blessed sunshine.” She rushed past 
me to the outer room, and approaching the window placed her 
hands before her eyes to exclude the glare for the moment, and 
kneeling down was seized with a fit of hysterical weeping. ‘Oh, 
light! light!” she cried, so frantically that I thought she, too, 
must be demented, like Cesi. When, however, she turned her 
face to me I knew, from the intelligent expression of her beautiful, 
but sad eyes, that she was as sane as any one. 

“Am I not right, Signore; this is the Poet’s Hill? and I have 
been living here so long,” she observed. She then stood quietly 
for a few seconds, looking’out over the city, evidently lost in 
thought; until, straining my ears and hearing the sound in the stone 
vestibule below of old Tito returning from the garden, limping 
along with oranges, I touched her arm. 

“ Signora, why not leave now? Not an instant is to be lost.” 

I had scarcely spoken when we saw Cesi coming through the 
gardens toward the house. His wife drew far back, and wringing 
her hands exclaimed rapidly, “‘ Sono perduto/ He will kill you if 
he finds you here. Hide somewhere, quick—quick! and turn the 
key on me; Cesi forgot to take the key when he locked the door; 
but, Signore, stay near, say you will save me!” 
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I assured her that I would, and hurrying her across the room to 
the inner chamber, locked her in. Cesi was by this time in the 
stone courtyard outside, and I looked around for some safe retreat ; 
there was none but the large wardrobe, and slipping behind a long 
cloak, from which, favored by the darkness of the place where I 
was crouched, I could see everything that transpired in the room. 
I held my breath to listen. It seemed an age till the musician 
entered, closely followed by Tito, bearing a large tray covered 
with dining requisites. Cesi looked in at the door without uttering 
a word, and then went across the apartment to his wife’s room, and 
throwing aside the fortzere, he entered. I just caught one glimpse 
of the interior, and of Signora Cesi’s ghastly face as she bent over 
her writing, then the door was closed on them and locked on the 
inside. For a long while I could hear their voices, and Cesi in 
about half-an-hour came out of the room, this time carrying 
several large sheets of manuscript music and bringing the key also. 

For at least two hours the maestro played divinely, and once or 
twice I nearly forgot where I was and was aboutto applaud. Day- 
light began to fade and still he played on; then, with an impatient 
exclamation, he laid down the violin, and, after marking something 
on the manuscript, he merely handed it back to his wife, who, on 
being called, had come to the door of the apartment for the pur- 
pose; and then, locking her in, he put on his hat, took the violin 
case in his hand and went out. 

I at once came from my hiding place, and watched him in the 
purple twilight, going through the ilex grove, then I went and 
lifted the curtain to release the woman, but the key was gone. I 
tapped at the door, and assured her, as best I was able, that I would 
be there in the morning. She answered me hopefully from within, 
and then, after losing my way several times among the strange 
corridors of the building, I at length stood in the courtyard, and, 
hastily glancing around, hurried back to the Corso. 

I was due that night at the salon of the Marchese Ruspoli; 
therefore, after changing my attire, I went early, especially as Cesi 
was to be there. The Marchese’s salon was the gayest, yet the 
most exclusive in the city, and, in faultless evening dress, Cesi stood 
at the end furthest from the door, evidently in one of his best 
moods. La Signorina Lucia, the charming daughter of my hostess, 
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motioned to me as I entered, and after a few hurried sentences to 
her mother, I passed over to the young lady. Cesi was standing 
not far from us, and /a s¢gnorina confided to me that the musician 
was, as a great favor, to play one of his new rhapsodies for the 
violin. 

The whole attention of the company seemed to be centred on 
Cesi, and I perceived that he bore the homage rendered him with 
the most perfect zzsouciance. I had now the great satisfaction of 
hearing the rhapsody a second time that day; for it was what I 
had heard him play, or, it might be, rehearse, while I stood se- 
creted in his wardrobe. After Cesi, having received all kinds of 
compliments, sat down, I approached him, and made some obser- 
vation upon the transcenednt merit of the production. 

“Tt is my best yet, I feel sure,” he said, as I fancied, with a 
tinge of pride, if not actual vanity, in his tone, “ my best, though 
it had no existence till this morning. I had it barely finished 
when I left the house.” 

I laughed within myself at his little fib: for I had heard him 
practising the piece for two good hours. And then it was not 
new, either, inasmuch as he had been out till midday; but, of 
course, I made no observation on this, and he continued, medita- 
tively: “Yes; it will be much better; much better.” 

“ And is it possible,” I queried, as if amazed, “that you only 
finished it before you left home?” 

“Not only possible, but it is true. One half of it is only just 
written; the other half is still to be composed,” was the answer, 
given with a look in which it-was hard to know whether pride or 
affected humility had the greater mastery over the speaker, as he 
stared steadily at me, with an assumption of coolness that almost 
nonplussed me, knowing as much as I did of the whole affair. 

“Then it is what you call an improvisation?” I ventured to 
interpose. 

The idea seemed to cause him pique; for he moved away as he 
replied, frigidly: “An improvisation! Nay, what folly! It cost 
me many days of incessant thought and application; but until this 
evening it was not given to the world.” 

That night all my enthusiasm for Cesi died; and instead of 
following him to the wine shop, as otherwise I assuredly would 
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have done, I went home to think of nothing but his unhappily 
placed wife, and of her voice, which possessed a sweetness of 
melody that made one think of the cherubim. 


Ill. 


AFTER hours spent in hunting through several shops in the 
Quarter Vespasiani for old keys, I went on the following evening 
to the villa on the Esquiline Hill; and after having successfully 
evaded Cesi, who passed me near the Baths of Trajan, and eluded 
the vigilance of old Tito, I got safely inside. Luckily, one key, 
almost skeleton in pattern, opened the door of the inner room. 

Cesi’s wife received me, and I shall never forget the look of re- 
lief and of gratitude that came over her face, as she expressed her 
thanks, “ Signore, Quanto le sono mat obbligato.” I had, however, 
expected upon meeting her to find that she had made some prepar- 
ations for a hurried departure, but instead, she seemed to have done 
nothing whatever in that respect; and her nég/igé robe of pale satin 
had nothing about it that would suggest the idea of an intentién 
to leave. 

I said:as much to her, as I considered I had incurred a great 
personal risk, and my conduct might be deemed open to censure, 
in penetrating the privacy of any man’s dwelling in this way, even 
though the mission I was on was dictated by disinterested motives, 
by humanity even. 

“Everything but that, used as a wrap,” said she, pointing to a 
long-hooded cloak, “has been taken from me; so I must only 
fasten the hood over my head. But, Signore, I am not quite 
ready yet. I have some work to do, and it is not near dusk.” 

I followed her to the writing table, and there lay Cesi’s rhap- 
sody of the night previous, with some additions and variations, 
apparently fresh-added, the ink being still wet. 

I started and inquired, ‘‘Has he only now gone out?” Then 
recollecting that I had seen him near the Baths, I was about to in- 
quire why the ink was so fresh. She had, however, seated herself, 
and seemingly paid no heed to my presence, for she was com- 
pletely engrossed with her work—feverishly absorbed, but I could 
not avoid trying to solve the difficulty, and I therefore ventured to 
touch her lightly on the arm. She looked up with a start, and 
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said incoherently, “It must be done. Yes, it must;—and before 
night, too. He plays at the Vatican ; his rival is to be there —Viosti. 
They should be friends—they must.” 

“But whose composition is it?” I inquired steadily, looking into 
her eyes as I spoke. 

She flushed under my gaze, and answered confusedly, ‘‘ His—of 
course.” 

“And what score are you writing now?” I asked. 

“Will Signore forgive me for trying to deceive him? That is 
the explanation for my being kept here. I—I compose what Cesi 
plays.” 

“What!” I cried, “Is he so great a charlatan?” 

The woman turned on me laughingly, starting to her feet and 
throwing down her pen. “Silence!” she exclaimed imperiously. 
“Say nothing against him. He is the greatest violinist the world 
has ever produced,—save one, perhaps, and all should revere him 
as such. My poor compositions but please him and afford him 
more leisure. He honors, aye, honors them by using them; and 
although, Signore,” she said in a more mollified tone, “he has 
kept me here much against my will, he will always be Nicolo 
Cesi.” 

I urged nothing in reply, as I then discovered for the first 
time the reverence entertained by a pupil for a great master, 
amounting in this instance almost to love itself, had taken firm 
possession of Giulia Cesi, despite the man’s selfish cruelty. And 
when I considered the inexplicable endurance by her of tyranny 
in its worst manifestations of eccentricity and avarice, the aphor- 
ism of Montaigne in reference to the self-abnegating devotion of 
some women, at once rushed to my mind, “ Hero-worship is the 
supplement of infatuation. Where unbounded admiration pre- 
dominates, every other sentiment and emotion becomes gradually 
extinct.” Being careful, therefore, not to rudely disturb her pre- 
dilections, nor to shatter the idol of her choice, I remained silent. 
For an hour or more the woman worked steadily, occasionally hav- 
ing recourse to a violin of most mellifluous tone which lay beside 
her, I sitting opposite her the while, conscious that never had I 
beheld so perfect a countenance and form, and even though her 
face was pallid, its color seemed to be rather the effect of inces- 
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sant intellectual labor and want of fresh air, than of bodily 
weakness. 

Finally she ceased writing, and looked at me wildly, her large 
eyes becoming dilated. ‘Has my deliverance really come at 
last?” she half whispered, now recovering her feet with difficulty. 
“Oh! my friend, how can I ever thank you sufficiently. It all 
seems so strange to leave here and Cesi. But I cannot die,” she 
exclaimed passionately. ‘No, I am too young for that; it is too 
early for life’s volume to be closed on me in this prison-house.” 

Tears came to her relief. She then said, as if surmising that I 
was about to utter some disparagement of her hero, “Let us say 
nothing of my Cesi. If I have been of the slightest use to him, I 
am amply rewarded.” 

Upon my making an impatient gesture, for I felt that she was 
consuming valuable time, and begat in consequence almost to 
regret the dangerous enterprise I was engaged in, the lady folded 
the long cloak around her form and pulled the hood well down 
over the sunny curls, which the fruit-seller had likened to surt- 
light; then, taking my arm, she was hurried by me through the 
various corridors of the villa, out into the twilight. 

The signora stumbled a little at first, and had to close her eyes, 
but as we went down through the grove, the perfumed air, fresh- 
ened as it was by the evening breeze, seemed to revive her, and 
to impart strength to her tottering limbs. In a brief space of 
time I brought her to the house of the sister of one of the 
attachés of the British Legation, with whom, without disclosing 
secrets, I had previously made arrangements for the reception of 
an English lady in whom I stated I took an interest; adding that, 
as possibly her case might become one requiring diplomatic aid, 
secrecy at present was all important. 

Upon reaching my home I instructed my aged housekeeper, 
Marcella, whom I sent for that purpose, to see after the wants of 
my protégé and to remain with her for a time. 

Returning to my friend’s house in the course of half an hour, I 
found Cesi’s wife reclining on a lounge. When she perceived me 
she hastily extended her hand, as under a grateful impulse. 

“Do not say anything, Signora, I entreat,” said I assuringly, 
“but take rest for a day or two. All arrangements for your safe 
withdrawal to England can be made.” 
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“But my husband?” she inquired hurriedly. 

“Oh! do not at present concern yourself about him. I go to 
the Vatican this evening to hear him and his rival, and I shall tell 
you all,” I promised her. 

Marcella having drawn the blinds and opened the windows for 
her fair charge, I went home to dress. 

The Vatican party that evening was very small and select. 
Save for two or three honored outsiders, the company numbered 
only some of the Italian notables and highest ecclesiastics. 

Viosti came punctually to time, but Cesi was so late that all had 
nearly given him up, and were momentarily expecting the entrance 
of one of the lay functionaries of the palace, with a note of apol- 
ogy, when he himself at length appeared. I alone was aware of 
the cause of his detention. 

His clothes were in disarray, and his jet black hair was thrown 
back roughly from his forehead. He looked around wildly in 
quest of somebody, but the instant his eye lighted on Viosti he 
stood at his full height, then bowed with impressiveness to him. 

“These two detest each other,” whispered the Marquise di 
Ruspoli.in my ear, “but you will see that Cesi beats the Floren- 
tine. Weshall havea treat this evening, for our Roman is madder 
than ever.” 

Cesi, in whose mind a contest appeared to be raging, judging 
from the variableness of his demeanor, sullenly declined to lead, 
whereupon Viosti, with charming humility, politely produced his 
violin. There could be no doubt that the Florentine’s playing 
was unexceptional, and that, proficient as he was, he excelled him- 
self on this occasion, his tone being the sweetest imaginable. 
Once, while he compassed some extremely difficult passages in 
harmonies, we were struck with wonder at the accurate fingering 
which he displayed; even Cesi himself looked up and smiled, only, 
however, on recollecting himself, to relapse into sullen gloom. 
But, compared with the captivating beauty and weird loveliness of 
Cesi’s style of execution, the Florentine’s best effort, despite its 
rare toning and exquisite smoothness, and its delicacy of touch, 
was completely eclipsed. The other listeners evidently thought so 
too, for although they applauded both musicians severally, with 
hearty vigor and enthusiasm, their plaudits were intended in most 
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part for Cesi. He stood for a few moments tuning his fourth 
string, then my friend Ruspoli whispered to Viosti, “This is a new 
work of Cesi’s, composed since morning, he informed me, in 
honor of the occasion, and the maestro has dedicated it to you. 
Is it not so, Maestro?” he inquired of Cesi. 

Cesi looked at his rival a moment, then his face beamed and a 
kindly expression banished the sullenness from his brow. 

“Yes,” he replied, with unwonted gentleness of accent, yet so 
audibly that he was distinctly heard by all the assembly, ‘“‘it is 
dedicated to my good and esteemed friend Signore Viosti, with my 
sincerest love and profoundest admiration.” 

A murmur of approval went around, and Viosti, who, to do him 
justice, was a man of naturally amiable parts, almost with tears in 
his eyes, and after the manner of Italians, publicly embraced Cesi, 
his sometime rival. 

The first few bars of the rhapsody elated us all. This work of 
“Reconciliation,” then, was what Giulietta Cesi had actually been 
engaged on while I sat watching and waiting for her that day. ] 
could not fail to recognize an occasional bar here and there of the 
symphony. Could Cesi himself have spontaneously selected the 
subject? I inquired of myself. No, such was most unlikely. It 
appeared to me that his wife, before leaving finally, had suggested 
it, and that the man himself when he returned and discovered her 
justifiable flight from slow murder and found her composition on 
the desk ready for him—the last he knew she would ever compose 
for him, was so chastened by the incident of her departure, and so 
softened and subdued by the joy-inspiring strain, that his sterner 
nature had to yield, not without reluctance, to the dissolving influ- 
ence of the spell produced by the work. Besides, too, it was her 
last—her latest piece, her departing legacy. Was there in all this 
(Cesi must have reasoned within himself,) a presentiment of im- 
mediate evil which his superstitious nature coerced him to avert 
by compliance with what now seemed to be his wife’s parting 
injunction? Was his better angel hovering around him, prompt- 
ing him, ere it was too late, to bury all animosity toward his 
fellow-man ? 

We listened to the most wonderful passages of almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, certainly invincible now to all but a Cesi, 
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passages so exquisitely harmonious, that it seemed to us—so car- 
ried away were we—the violinist must for the time being be 
imbued with the divine affatus. Of the work itself, each note 
sounded as a benison upon all around; while the composition was 
such as would not have been unworthy of a place in the chorus 
of the angelic throng in their Song to the Shepherds. 

The great maestro,—magician he deserves also to be styled, 
having concluded, resumed his seat. We crowded about him, and 
tried to find words to express our delight. His face had now com- 
pletely lost its oft assumed saturnine expression, and a smile 
wreathed his clear-cut features, while his wonderful eyes seemed to 
have within them something not of this earth. 

I was no longer amazed at his wife’s adoration, and with closed 
eyes I listened to him while he played again. It was this time a 
simple melody he chose, so drearily sad and so pathetically ap- 
pealing, that when the musician had finished we could only cluster 
around him silently and whisper our thanks. He understood us, 
and shaking Viosti by the hand, with a fervently uttered ‘“ Dio la 
garde” he bowed to the assembled company, and went out alone. 

Before departing, however, he said to Ruspoli, with a smile, but 
beyond Viosti’s hearing, “‘I am glad to have pleased you all. Glad 
for Rome’s sake.” 

The marquise then caught both his hands and said with enthu- 
siastic delight, ‘‘ Maestro, Viosti is grand; Viosti is magnificent; 
but he will never attain to the pinnacle on which our Cesi stands. 

Vada con Dio!” 

Going homeward through the quiet moonlit streets, I speculated 
whether Cesi would go to’his old haunt, the wine shop, and play 
for the peasants. I sauntered thither, as it was yet early, but 
found the place deserted, and learned that the maestro had not 
been there, from which I opined that Cesi had surely taken his 
wife’s flight to heart. 

As it was not very late by the time I returned to my friend’s 
house, I called on Cesi’s wife and informed her of his great triumph 
of that night, and of the reconciliation between her husband and 
Viosti. Her face flushed with joy, and she then asked eagerly: 
“ And my music. How did they receive it?” 

“ All were unanimous,” replied I, “that such music had never 
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been heard before, that it was divine, and that the signor acquitted 
himself as the greatest violinist and musical genius of his day.” 

She appeared highly gratified, and said, as she clasped her 
hands contentedly, ‘‘I am glad, so very glad, that I have been of 
the smallest service to him, and even although my life was almost 
unendurable, still it has been all for Az.” 

I then bade her good night and went home, but somehow I felt 
restless and melancholy, and sat smoking at my window for hours 
before retiring. 


IV. 


About noon the next day old Tito rushed to the Vatican with 
the tidings, that upon going to arouse his master he found him 
lifeless on his couch. The news spread with lightning speed to 
every district of the city, for Rome dearly loved her great violinist. 
Messengers from the nobility were despatched to Cesi’s villa to as- 
certain if the intelligence were really accurate, but they found that 
Tito had spoken only too truly. . 

All that day, citizens and peasants on foot, and nobles in carriages, 
went down through the avenues to see the illustrious dead. I broke 
the news gently to Giuletta, and after one wild burst of bitter 
weeping she became more composed. The same evening, along 
with Marcella, I accompanied her to the Esquiline Hill to view 
what remained of the maestro. He was lying in one of the best 
rooms, the catafalque containing the body being loaded with 
flowers. 

Signora Cesi, on entering the chamber, raised for a moment the 
thick veil which concealed her features and kissed him reverently, 
and then laid a chaplet of white roses upon the bier. Amidst the 
masses of gorgeous and rare flowers Giuletta Cesi’s simple offer- 
ing seemed insignificant, and those around the body, when she had 
withdrawn to the garden to hide her agitation, tried to remove it, 
but I spoke hastily and almost madly, “Let it be! It is her 
offering.” 

But little knew they that the unknown female who just then had 
placed there that unpretentious tribute which they almost spurned, 
had been in a great degree the means of adding lustre to a name 
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which Time can never dim, and whose brilliancy shall shine through 
future ages, wherever true musical talent is appreciated. 

I went to where the signora was seated outside, and so incon- 
solable was she, it was only by the aid of the persuasion of Mar- 
cella that, toward morning, I induced her to return with us. 

The funeral of the maestro, the third day after his death, passed 
along the Corso, and whilst Giuletta watched the crowds as they 
thronged past the balcony where we were standing, she muttered 
once, ‘“ All Rome surely recognizes his greatness.” 

When the cortége had disappeared from view, the signora re- 
paired to my friend’s house, where for days she lay too ill to bear 
removal. But one afternoon, quite unexpectedly, she came and 
thanked me in broken accents. 

I learned now that more than three years had elapsed since the 
time when Giuletta Cesi, then Juliet Brandon, first became the 
pupil of Nicolo Cesi. From her infancy she had been an ardent 
lover of music, and at the tender age of eleven she was regarded 
as a prodigy in that art. For four years afterwardssshe studied 
with assiduity the difficult instrument which she had adopted under 
two of the best masters which London could produce, for her 
family were wealthy and spared no expense on her musical train- 
ing. Soon after the death of her father, the girl, who was then 
scarcely fifteen, was accompanied by her mother to Italy, where 
she placed herself under Cesi’s tuition. A finished musician him- 
self, he at once recognized the marvellous talent of Miss Brandon, 
and was not slow to avail himself of it. His forte, though he was 
an adapt in both departments, lay the more in execution, her’s in 
composition, though as an executant it was conceded that she was 
almost as perfect as her teacher, and that in course of time, unless 
he by constant application continued to keep his position well in 
advance of her, the girl would become fully his equal. Cesi’s age 
was at that time not more than thirty, a period of life when a 
violinist who has commenced early is generally at his best,—when 
his brain is nimble, and the muscles and nerves obey the prompt- 
ings of the intellect. Cesi went upon several professional tours, 
and it was then that his mind, which lived on the incense of adula- 
tion, gave birth to the idea of placing Juliet Brandon—his whilom 
compeer—in the background, and of rendering her subservient to 
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his ambitious projects; he himself standing in the forefront alone, 
with undivided empire as par excellence “il maestro.” His manip- 
ulation of the bow, exercised as it was by him night and day, 
consumed more of his time than allowed of his devoting uninter- 
mitted attention to composing, the dri“gery of which moreover he 
felt interfered with his proficiency aua advancement as a performer. 
Besides all this, he came to consider that his wife—for he had by 
this time, notwithstanding some objection on the part of her 
mother, married his admiring pupil—was his equal at the pen, and 
that she by this time knew, better than any one else, how to adapt 
her style of composition to his peculiar method of playing. Their 
tastes—her inspiration in creating, his in developing—ran entirely 
in the same groove. His rival, Viosti, it is true, both composed 
and performed, but the number of new pieces he was able to pro- 
duce, no matter how hard he worked, could never, Cesi thought, 
amount to what could be sent forth to the world by the joint ex- 
ertions of himself and his wife. Undying fame was to be acquired ; 
wealth was to be realized rapidly. In the domain of violin music 
there should be but one recognized chief, before whom all others 
were to bow, and that one should be—Cesi. 

It was under the influence of this blending of vanity with avarice 
that Cesi conceived the notion, after his last professional tour with 
his wife, of keeping her in close sequestration. At first it was a 
matter of choice, then she began to rebel; but the glamour of his 
eloquence of execution, his Timotheus-like interpreting into au- 
dible numbers, the mute symbols which, as a labor of love, she 
committed day by day to paper, until it seemed, while he played 
for her, that an ecstacy had subdued and dulled every feeling save 
one of rapturous enjoyment ;—all had cast such a spell around 
her, especially as he kept on repeatedly promising that there 
would be a speedy end to her toil, that the woman’s resistance was 
enfeebled, and she gradually yielded and became more reconciled 
and inured to her lot, although at times the longing for liberty 
could not be controlled. However, in all other respects she was 
well treated by her husband. She wrote, and wrote daily, and 
every effort was an indisputable triumph. Cesi drew the Azdos in 
public, whilst Giuletta, immured in the secluded villa on Mons 
Esquilinus, had, upon his return each night, to be content with 
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finding solace in his narration of how each work of hers was 
received. ‘ 
* * * * * 

The Secretary of the Legation at Rome was to be despatched 
to London by the resident Minister on a diplomatic journey, and 
I seized the fortunate opportunity thus presented, inasmuch as 
Signora Cesi was then fit to travel, of begging him to accompany 
the lady to her mother, who resided in Surrey. Her mother, 
since her return to England, had, during her daughter’s absence, 
contracted a second marriage, but, nevertheless, Juliet was received 
and welcomed most cordially. Cesi had died very wealthy, and 
not long after her departure from Italy Juliet received through the 
Public Administrator the proceeds of his large personal estate in 
money and jewels, besides the amount realized by the sale of his 
villa and its valuable belongings. She retained merely one violin 
for her own use, her favorite instrument, a genuine Stradivarius. 


* * * * * 


It is now better than six short months since I placed my neck 
within the matrimonial noose,—free and careless bachelor as I had 
been; but my bonds are worn with the greatest equanimity, for 
never, to the present, have I regretted—nor do I believe I ever 
shall regret, the hour when I wedded Giuletta Cesi. 
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A NOTABLE FAMILY. 
BY EDWIN HURD. 


IN turning over the pages of history and biography the curious 
reader is often struck by a singular fact, and one for which he is 
puzzled to account,—that intellectual ability runs in certain families, 
and that peculiar qualities of mind and character are sometimes 
handed down from generation to generation, so that the character- 
istics of an ancestor of a hundred years ago may be exactly repro- 
duced in the lineal descendant of to-day. The laws of heredity are 
as yet imperfectly understood, but the fact seems to prove one 
thing, —that the vital, spiritual, or mental element or force, which- 
ever and whatever it may be, is of a purer and stronger quality in 
some families than that which exists in certain other families. 
There are names which were famous in Europe centuries ago, borne 
by men in America to-day, whose strong traits of character still 
keep them a head and shoulders above their fellows, and make 
them leaders among men. A notable example of this is the 
family of which we are about to speak,—the Flowers of England 
and America. 

So long ago as the days of Queen Mary, one of the name, the 
Rev. William Flower, stood forth at the risk of his life, as the 
champion of the people for religious freedom. Fox, in his Book 
of Martyrs, tells the thrilling story of his persecution and martyr- 
dom. Standing at the stake, and surrounded by the fagots ready 
to be fired, he refused to recant, saying to the priest who stood by 
him, “Sir, I beseech you for God’s sake to be contented ; for what 
I have said I have said; and I have been of this faith from the be- 
ginning, and I trust the living God will give me his holy spirit to 
so continue unto the end.” 

This spirit of dauntless independence and of high moral prin- 
ciple, backed by untiring energy and keen intellectual ability, has 
always been a characteristic of the family. It was strongly exem- 
plified in George Flower, a young and wealthy Englishman, who 
came to this country in 1816, and made a horseback tour of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky and Virginia, which was afterwards 
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described in a published volume. He brought letters of introduc- 
tion from distinguished persons abroad, among them one from 
Lafayette to ex-President Jefferson. He was invited to Monticello, 
where he spent several weeks on terms of intimate friendship with 
the President, who, after the close of his public service in 1809, had 
been living there in retirement. 

In 1817 he was the leader of a little band of English settlers, all 
of whom were his personal friends, and one of whom, a Miss Eliza 
Julia Andrews, he married. They started westward without any 
definite locality in view, and halted at what is now Edwards county, 
Illinois, charmed by the beautiful and luxuriant scenery and 
fertility of the soil. Once settled, Mr. Flower turned his attention 
to improvements in the old-fashioned, conventional methods of 
farming. He imported stock and sheep of choice breeds from 
England, the results of which are found to-day, not only in Illinois 
but on countless farms of other States of the West. 

It was hardly more than five years after the little settlement had 
taken root when the attempt was made to carry slavery into IlIli- 
nois. The old spirit of his martyr-ancestor at once blazed up, and 
with voice and vote he fought against the machinations of the 
slaveholders, his fire and earnestness making hundreds of converts, 
and rendering invaluable aid in keeping Illinois a free State. Mr. 
Flower originated the plan for the colonization of free negroes in 
Hayti, which, owing to a variety of causes, was only partially suc- 
cessful. But the attempt showed his living and practical sympathy 
with the oppressed and unfortunate, and stamped him as a genuine 
benefactor. 

Mr. Flower was a keen and incisive writer on subjects of public 
polity, and numbered among his correspondents the famous William 
Cobbett, of England, Count Lasteyni, of France, Gen. Lafayette, 
ond President Jefferson. 

A brother, Edward Fordham Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
England, early became a member of the colony, and took active 
part with his brother in the anti-slavery campaign in Southern 
Illinois. His fearless denunciations of the slave power made him 
many enemies in the opposing party, and his life was frequently 
in danger. After a five-years’ residence in America, he returned 
to England, and later became Mayor of Stratford. He made his 
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name famous by his deeds of generosity, and the active interest 
he exhibited in ameliorating the condition of the poor. During 
his life he retained his regard for America. His doors were al- 
ways open; and Moncure Conway once wrote: ‘“‘ More prominent 
Americans have been entertained by Mr. Flower than by any 
other person in Great Britain.” Shortly before his death, he con- 
ceived the idea of erecting a theatre which should represent as 
nearly as possible the theatre of the days of Shakspeare. This 
plan was successfully carried out. It is not too much to say that 
he did more to restore and preserve the relics of the great poet 
and of his times than all the town officials who went before or who 
have followed him. 

Besides the construction of the theatre, he caused the rehabili- 
tation of Shakspeare’s house, and established a Shakspearian lib- 
rary and museum. His son, William Henry Flower, F. R. S., is 
one of the most eminent living English surgeons, and the author 
of several important works. For twenty-five years he has held 
the important position of Conservator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in London. Since the death of Edward Ford- 
ham Flower, his son Charles, a gentleman as eminent as his father 
for his benevolence and social qualities, has filled his place, carry- 
ing on his projected plans, and keeping up the monuments estab- 
lished by his father. He is a liberal entertainer. General Grant 
was his guest during his visit to England on his trip around the 
world; and there are few eminent Americans who have visited 
Stratford but have shared his hospitality. 

Another member of the English Flower family, whose name 
has become a household word through her exquisite hymn, 
“Nearer, my God to thee,” is Sarah Flower Adams, the daughter 
of Benjamin Flower, a prominent citizen of Cambridge, England, 
and a cousin of George and Edward Flower. 

One of the sons of George Flower was the Rev. Alfred Flower, 
who was for years a distinguished preacher of the “ Disciples,” or 
“Christian Church,” in Illinois. Like most of the Western clergy- 
men in the early days, his life was one long self-sacrifice. He 
knew the value of education, and his children were given every ad- 
vantage possible, a private teacher being engaged to live in the 
family and direct their studies. One of these children was the 
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now famous Dr. Richard C. Flower. At that time it was impos- 
sible to secure competent teachers in the higher and classical 
studies in that part of the country, and the young lad, who thirsted 
for knowledge which could not be obtained at home, was sent to 
an educational institution in Indianapolis. He was then only thir- 
teen—a frail, delicate boy—but he was full of that indomitable 
pluck which was characteristic of his ancestors, and which has 
been the secret of his success in whatever he has undertaken since. 
He was bound to succeed, and to succeed fairly. His father had 
met with reverses, and from him he could expect but little help. 
His money capital when he reached Indianapolis was but a trifle 
over three dollars. What was to be done he knew and felt had to 
be done by himself. For the next ten years his path was not an 
easy one, but one by one all obstacles were surmounted. The boy 
had grown into the man; a foundation for the future had been 
laid, and his struggle with the world for bread and for a place 
begun. 

He had studied law, a profession for which he felt himself speei- 
ally fitted, and in which he would, doubtless, have made his mark; 
but owing to family influences and the advice of friends he relin- 
quished his plans, and entered the ministry. In this field he 
achieved remarkable success, preaching in Illinois, Indiana and 
Kentucky. His last call was to the city of Alliance, Ohio, in De- 
cember, 1875. His reputation had preceded him, and he drew 
large audiences. But it was soon seen that he believed in progres- 
sive religion, and refused to be held by the cast-iron creed of his 
denomination. He was accused of heresy, but no trial was ever 
held. He withdrew, however, from the Society, and the members 
of the congregation which followed him built a magnificent 
church, on an independent basis, in which the doctrines ‘“ were as 
broad as the wants of man.” 

During his whole life, Dr. Flower had always had a strong incli- 
nation to the study of medicine, and he now left the pulpit to turn 
his attention in that direction. The result showed the wisdom of 
his determination. He went through a long and thorough course 
of study with Dr. Stone of Troy, N. Y., a noted physician of the 
regular school, and afterwards graduated from the American 
Health College, at Cincinnati. In his early practice his success 
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was phenomenal. He built up an enormous practice in Philadel- 
phia and New York, having his residence in the latter city. Four 
years ago he removed to Boston, where the same remarkable suc- 
cess has attended him. His reputation is by no means confined 
to the large cities of the East. He is known throughout the entire 
country, and his patients are numbered in all parts of the world. 
His spacious offices at the corner of Washington street and 
Chester Park are constantly crowded with those seeking his aid, 
some of them coming from long distances. He lives with his 
family on Commonwealth avenue, in one of the finest residences 
in the city. 


PICTURES OF ALGIERS. 
BY EUGENE FELLNER. 


How like a dream to saunter through the street, 
Walled in by terraces where jasmine vine 
And cactus clasp beak-flowered columbine ; 
The rich perfume so delicately sweet, 

Seems to make dreaming all the more complete. 
Now in some mauresque hall where soft lights shine, 
We see a fair Algerian maid recline 
Upon her velvet divan white as sleet. 

But home we go,—the dying sun now frets 
With gold and crimion, woven iike point lace, 
The old mosque’s alabaster minarets 

That proudly stand like kings in realms of space.— 
All life-dreams quickly pass ; even mind forgets 
That fair form prisoned in its rich disgrace. 
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I.— CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MIND HEALING. 
BY REV. WILLIAM I. GILL, A. M. 


THE subject of Mind Healing rises in recognized importance 
with the progress of human intelligence. But among some of 
the lower conditions of our race, ‘“‘medicine men” have a piace of 
power; and it is a striking verifiable fact that their methods are 
largely mental. They operate on the imagination and on the, 
hope and fear of their patients. Their method has generally been 
curtly disposed of as an appeal to superstition; and so the intrin- 
sic mentality of the curative (and sometimes destructive) action 
has been overlooked. From the beginning, the curative action 
has been mental, even when men knew it not; but a scientific 
analysis and exposition of this was impossible before the dawn of 
modern science and of our own day. 

Mind-healing has been an element more or less prominent in 
nearly all religions; and in the noblest of them all it is the most 
conspicuous, until in Jesus and his most eminent apostles it 
becomes the very atmosphere on which is borne their historic 
name and fame; and their wonders in mind-healing seem to be 
the fragrant and incorruptible spices in which all their other 
excellencies are embalmed and preserved to subsequent ages. 
The Christian Church Catholic has always claimed a special 
endowment of mind-healing virtue as her perpetual heritage from 
the Lord, though many Protestant divines, from _ sectarian 
impulses, have denied the claim to all but the apostolic Church or 
to the times not much later. 

In modern times, the question has been carried outside the 
pale of the Church and divested of its supernatural aspect. 
Admitting the frequent recurrence of certain wonderful phe- 
nomena, the new question has been raised, whether we cannot 
reduce them to the operation of known laws of mind or of organ- 
ized matter? We shall then widen, they say, our knowledge and 
divest miracles cf their specially marvellous element; and by 
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some it was supposed that we shall extrude God, as well as all 
supernaturalism, from the sphere of the knowable and even of the 
conceivable. 

The initial essays of what may be called the modern movement 
were crude and crass. The sense rules and makes experiments 
and decrees for spirit. At first Mr. Mesmer thought the healing 
agent was magnetic; and so he used magnetic iron tractors which 
he applied to persons and traced over their bodies. Seeing the 
Tyrolese priest, Gasner, achieve the same results by manipulation, 
he conceived the cause to be in his body, and hence the supposed 
cause came to be called animal magnetism, alias Mesmerism, alias 
electro-biology or vital electricity. Finally our savants, like Car- 
penter and Braid, and a few others, have found it all out and 
resolved it into the effect of mental concentration and expectant 
attention, and hypnotism. Well, this indicates mental progress. 
The alleged cause and agent is thus declared to be wholly mental. 
This explanation is far the most rational of all those which exclude 
the direct agency of God, though for that reason, being wrong, 
they are the most pernicious. As hypnotism, it is a repression of 
thought; and as expectant attention, it is a mental surrender to 
error by surrender to the expected. - 

This conclusion may be reached by those who hold to the exist- 
ence of two substances which are the opposite of each other in 
every quality, called matter and mind. The next step is the denial 
of Dualism, and the affirmation of intellectual Monism, that there 
is but one kind of substance—Mind. This may be imperfectly 
and grossly conceived, chiefly in its humanistic and sense relations 
and aspect; and the action of Spirit may be degraded mainly to 
material forms and motions and effects. This seems to be the 
way of some who claim theoretically to be spiritual monists. 
Their teaching and practice cannot be either elevating or healthy. 
The “mind-cure” of such people exhibits but little of mind, pure 
and simple. It is but a name falsely used to denote sensible 
experience, aims, and processes. 

Here Christian Science comes within the view at an immense 
elevation above us. At least,so it appears to all its earnest 
adherents. They always speak to the world, as from the high van- 
tage ground of a strong conviction, that they are in possession of 
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a truth of peculiar and supreme worth and importance, which 
justly demands that it be capitalized and prefixed with the definite 
article, as the Truth, the very Deity himself. 

Christian Science is emphatically monistic, and its monism is 
purely and severely spiritual. It affirms that all is Mind; and it 
emphasizes this to the utmost by further affirming that there is 
only one Mind. This, to some, may wear the aspect of panthe- 
ism, or, at least, of panheisenism, simply thus contemplated. Be 
it so; all must allow it to be, notwithstanding, a theory of the 
loftiest order. Its God is absolutely Infinite. He does not divide 
his existence and powers and honors with a material universe. 
He does not ask of that universe the favor of a shelter and 
home and organ, as a condition of his existence and action and 
comfort. He is God, and besides himself there is naught else. 
As Infinite, he can be subject to no external conditions. As pure 
Spirit, he can have no relations to space. 

Here our old metaphysicians attempt to describe, on the track 
of this doctrine, Charybdis and Scylla so close together tlat 
there can be no sailing between them. If there is no matter, then 
the sensible universe, it is argued, must be spirit, or spirit is sen- 
sible and material; so that God is still identified with the sensible 
universe, since he is identified with all, and the distinction between 
the material and spiritual monists is destroyed. It is thought we 
cannot escape either the identification of the material universe 
with God or of God with the material universe. But Christian 
Science is not hence led to reef a sail or make a single tack, how- 
ever slight. Steady and firm, as if chained, she keeps her rudder, 
and boldly drives the prow of her vessel right through the dread 
obstruction, and proves that it is nothing but illusion, a transient 
phenomenal and unsubstantial evolution or projection of erring 
mortal mind. Asa deception and unreality, it cannot be God; 
and it cannot be a constituent of the Infinite when it is ever less 
than the finite. Only the true is the Real, and the Good and the 
Eternal are wedded to the true; so that the evil and evanescent 
thing called matter is not a real thing and substance, but only a 
resemblance, the very essence of unreality. 





















It is from these two contrasted conceptions of matter and spirit 
(God), that Christian science derives its peculiar and exalted doc- 
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trine of Mind-healing. God, as the Infinite Good, comprises all 
reality, and, therefore, all evil is unreal. It is an error to conceive 
it otherwise, and to conceive it as a reality is the only evil; for it 
can have no power over those to whom it is'as nothing. Deny its 
reality, affirm its nothingness, realize this thoroughly in your whole 
mental action, and its utter annihilation is for you achieved. The 
True, the Real, the one only Mind has attained in you its due 
conscious action. You are a nothing without this; and with it you 
are a divine Idea, an individual existence in the image of God, 
and you show His glory, while you also share it in your every 
thought and action. 

Christian science is, therefore, eminently religious, devout and 
holy. It connects all good with God; and it makes all real power 
and blessing to consist in the development of the God-conscious- 
ness, and in the life which is truly divine in its impulse and action 
andend. It is hence that Christian science Mind-healing is infi- 
nitely and eternally effective. It is the holy and divine agency. 
As this is the only good, and as, conversely, all other action, or 
supposed action, is evil, it follows that all apparent healing through 
the action of mere human thought is only apparent, and is essen- 
tially evil. To the sense it may seem a good; but it is a lie, and 
the lie must, some where and some time, be made manifest, that 
it may be destroyed and truth reign in its stead. Now, its falsity 
discerned is the discernment of it as evil; and, hence, to feel it as 
disease and self-punishment. Thus, again, we reach the logical con- 
clusion that the divine healing unfolded by Christian science is the 
only real healing. The ‘method, therefore, or the doctrine of 
Christian science, is one of vital importance to the world’s welfare. 
It justifies and enjoins the utmost strenuousness and zeal. It can- 
not account the difference slight and insignificant between itself 
and other mental healers. It cannot suffer itself to be classed or 
confounded with them; nor can it extend to them the hand of fel- 
lowship. With all the fervor of an enlightened love, it must pro- 
test against their errors, even at the risk of being sometimes 
considered somewhat fanatical. It isa religion as well as a science ; 
and, therefore, it should be earnest and staunch and stern. It isa 
science as well as a religion, and, therefore, its religion is the dearer 
and the more important, as being the better based and the more 
thoroughly understood—being forever demonstrable. 
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All will allow that perfect, subjective harmony is necessary to 
our perfect well-being. It is equally clear that so long as our nature 
is conceived and felt as a duality, whose two parts are in every in- 
trinsic quality and action opposite to each other, this perfect, sub- 
jective harmony is impossible. The conflict between the parts 
is necessarily unceasing and perpetual. ‘ The flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.” This harmony demands 
that matter shall change its essential quality, and become one with 
spirit, instead of being its opposite. Such transmutation would be 
the equivalent of the annihilation of matter, so that spirit only is 
left as the sole substance and agent. This brings us onto the 
ground of Christian science. 

But it does not, necessarily, give us perfect control of the entire 
territory. We may be, as yet, only on the disputed border-land, 
where we have to fight every day for standing room. This is the 
present condition of most Christian scientists; and many of its 
professors are frequently carried captive over the line, and know 
it not, and are unwittingly serving the enemy; while others sesve 
him, too, consciously and freely, through earthly fear and favor 
and selfish interest. 

Knowledge is power. True intelligence is power; and, there- 
fore, the Infinite Intelligence and Power are one. Hence, we are 
truly spiritual and genuine Christian scientists, indeed, only so far 
as what we call our body and matter are absolutely subject to the 
control of our confessedly spiritual nature, our intellect and our 
moral judgment, and so far as they are unresistingly submissive to 
all the higher ends of these higher powers; so that these powers 
speak, and it is done; command, and it stands fast. This is what 
the true intelligence, so far as it is developed, achieves now and 
always. This is why it is always a healing agent. It destroys the 
inharmony of disease by the destruction of the false supposition 
of a substance and power other than, and opposite to, itself. 

This habit of absolute: power without any subjective resistance 
or difficulty is the true heaven. It is begun now and here; and in 
Jesus it seems to have reached perfection, so that it carried him 
entirely out of our gross, sensible sphere. He exemplified it, ac- 
cording to the Gospels, not only in securing organic soundness for 
himself and many others, but also in making the body wholly 
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obedient to his holy purposes. Compared with him and our 
proper moral condition, which he thus exemplified, the best of 
Christian Scientists are the veriest neophytes. To do a good deal 
of healing is a very small thing, so long as our body needs food, 
and clothing, and rest, and shelter, and protection against weather 
or gravitation, or any other so-called material agent,—-so long, in 
short, as it is not realized as wholly fed and supported by spirit, 
directly, and directly and absolutely conformed to the higher laws 
of spirit. This is to be our aim and goal, and the end of all en- 
deavor. Till then, our progress is ‘foward perfect spiritual 
harmony; and after that an everlasting progress zz spiritual 
harmony. 

We will now give a brief account of the origin of this theory, 
so far as it is peculiar, and of its progress and present power and 
prospects. 

The theory of Christian Science Mind-healings originated with 
Rev. Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. She was for many years an ex- 
treme sufferer from chronic disease, and finally, by a fall, she 
received, what the physicians pronounced, a fatal injury, and she 
was given up by them and her family and friends to die. They 
gave her what they supposed were to be to her their last words. 

In the meanwhile her thoughts had been nobly busy, and grad- 
ually rising to a lofty pitch of power, so that she had reached the 
conclusion that she would not then die, but be speedily and thor- 
oughly healed. This conviction she announced to them in response 
to their farewells. It was Sunday morning, and the doctor and 
her pastor predicted that she would be gone before noon; she 
replied that she would be well then. Her pastor called again after 
service, and found her busy about the house, like any other 
healthy person. She knew that she was healed by the direct and 
gracious exercise of the Divine Power; but she was indisposed to 
make an old-time miracle of it. She was assured that it was done 
in accordance with spiritual law, and exemplified a general truth, 
which ought to be known and formulated. She pondered the sub- 
ject for three years before her mental sky became clear. Then 
she commenced to put her thoughts on paper, and to teach others, 
among whom she circulated her mar.uscripts-—from 1866 to 1875 
—when she printed the first edition of ner “Science and Health,” 
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which has since passed through twenty-three editions, of a thou- 
sand each. 

Her theory has been demonstrated by facts in healing; and this 
has multiplied converts, till scores of thousands in all parts of the 
world are counted as her disciples, in varying degrees of purity and 
thoroughness. They have numerous Associations all through the 
land, which meet at stated times for mutual instruction. Churches 
are also springing up in different places, and calling for pastors to 
lead them. The parent Church was organized in Boston in 1883, 
of which Mrs. Eddy was ordained pastor, which position she still 
retains. In September last Rev. Wm. I. Gill, A.M., was made 
associate pastor, and he regularly ministers to the Church, which 
meets on Sundays in Chickering Hall, Boston, which the congrega- 
tion well fills. This meeting is held at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Within the year, also, a new Church has been organized at 
Lawrence, Mass., and to this body, which is very flourishing, Rev. 
Mr. Gill preaches every Sunday evening. 

Rev. Mrs. Eddy, also, in 1882, began to issue The Christiay 
Science Fournal, now edited by Wm. I. Gill, A.M., which has now 
attained a circulation of five thousand, published every month. It 
exchanges with our leading newspapers and magazines, and there 
are clear signs that its influence is growing with its circulation. 
Its leading article for this month is also issued, at the same time, 
in a prominent New York monthly, Zhe Medical Advocate. 

In view of these facts and of the exposition we have furnished, 
it surely is not too much to hope that our readers will not consider 
it unreasonably sanguine in Christian scientists to believe, that their 
movement is not a transiant ‘‘ craze,” but a movement which has 
in it the elements of a high and permanent destiny, and that it is the 
culmination of all the lines of human progress. It is certain that 
progress is always in the direction of greater mentality and spirit- 
uality, and that in the higher circles of thought materialism and 
dualism have surrendered to subjective idealism, which is the pre- 
supposition of Christian science; so that whoever despises this 
foundation ought to despise himself, as inappreciative of the 
deepest thought of mankind. From these Christian science ap- 
peals to the competent—to those who are equally philosophical 
and devout. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS CAPITOL. 
BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


THERE are few cities of considerable extent which present to 
distant view so eminent an object as the State House in Boston. 
The uniformity of surface in the land generally renders it difficult 
for any single building to make itself distinguishable at a distance. 
There are, however, a few cities which, like our State capital, are 
built upon hills, thus bringing into view of the suburbs the struc- 
tures that surmount them. 

The very city which was the birthplace of the term ‘“ suburbs,” 
is an instance of such a conformation of land,—Rome, that “ sat 
on seven hills.” But here are too many hills, and the attention is 
too much distracted, while the dome of Saint Peter’s is too low and 
far from the centre of the city to bring the mass of structures into 
unity with itself. 

Edinburgh offers an example of a central hill crowned by 
massive edifices, but this lifts itself so steeply, like the royalty of 
which it was an adjunct, that its structures are evidently separate 
from the mass of the town below. 

It remained for Boston to fulfil all the conditions; offering its 
bright apex to the gaze of the traveler from whatever direction it 
is approached,—whether from the sea, or the shore, or from the 
direction of the sunset whose glory lights up the golden dome. 
Then the proximity of the Common, with its noble park, renders 
it practically an adjunct—and a very suitable one—of the terraces 
of the Capitol. The architectural relations of the building, espe- 
cially of the dome and cupola, to the structures on Beacon Hill, 
give the mass a marked unity; the gleaming dome seeming, at a 
distance, to belong to the hill rather than to any particular edifice. 
Neither is it less effective when seen near at hand, especially from 
Park street, which affords the best view-point in the season of leaf- 
age. Its symmetrical proportions, together with its situation, 
make it one of the most effective of public buildings, though many 
surpass it in dimensions and cost. 
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Its present form is the growth of almost a century, for its con- 
struction was begun in 1795, and completed two years later. In 
each of the four years, 1853-4-5 and 6, extensive improvements 
were made, and a “new part” was added, extending back to 
Mount Vernon street. Again, in 1867 changes were made in the 
interior of the old part, by which greater height in several of the 
larger rooms were obtained, and the Legislative halls and the 
apartments of the executive were made more commodious. By 
reconstruction of the old part, and the finishing of rooms in the 
new, upwards of thirty apartments were added, and an increase 
of space had been gained from one hundred and three thousand to 
about two hundred and sixty-five thousand cubic feet, a net gain 
of one hundred and sixty-two thousand cubic feet. 

The exterior improvements connected with these changes con- 
sisted in the removal of a large number of chimneys,—a feature 
which will be remembered by old residents —which had before 
marred and concealed the original proportions of the upper por- 
tion of the edifice; this diminution of chimneys being permitted 
by the introduction of steam for heating purposes. 

At this time two new galleries were added to the Representa- 
tives’ Hall, and its finish, as well as that of the Senate Chamber 
was improved, though the general proportions of the rooms were 
retained. 

The Council Chamber had its ceiling frescoed, but the form of 
its ancient finish still remains unchanged. The Governor’s room 
was enlarged laterally, and its height increased by adding to it the 
old “green room,” which was directly above. A new “ green 
room” was constructed, more spacious, elegantly finished, and 
well-lighted and ventilated. The ceiling of Doric Hall was raised 
two feet, and finished in panels; and its floors were laid with mar- 
ble tile. Openings were made in both wings between the main 
building and the addition at the back, by which spacious corridors 
were secured, leading directly to the Mount Vernon entrance. 
Warm, fresh, hydrated air for ventilation is now supplied to every 
room by a fan propelled by a steam engine, which at the same 
time runs an exhaust-fan, removing the foul air from the halls and 
principal rooms. A steam pump forces water to the upper part 
of the building through a system of pipes to which are attached 
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in the several stories more than a thousand feet of hose, by which 
every room may be drenched in case of fire. In 1881 the drainage 
was improved, and the basement space increased; the excavations 
being carried under the front steps of the building, which afforded 
space for the kitchen of a convenient restaurant. On the west side 
the excavations were carried under the yard, affording space for 
boilers and storage room for five hundred tons of coal. The en- 
trances on the east and west ends were added at this time. 

The cost of the original structure was about $133,000. The 
improvements in the five years, beginning in 1853, made an ex- 
pense to the State Treasury of upwards of $170,cco,— including 
additions of furniture, —¢250,cco. In 18€8 about $6,€co was 
appropriated to the improvement of the Senate Chamber and 
Representatives’ Hall; and the work of 1881 was accomplished 
at a cost of above $45,000. This foots up to the sum of $354,- 
600, as a minimum of the cost of the Massachusetts capitol, up 
to the date of the introduction of elevators in 1885. 

The land upon which the State House is built was purchased of 
the heirs of John Hancock (first governor of the State under the 
Constitution) by the town of Boston, for the sum of $4,000, and 
conveyed by the town to the Commonwealth on May 2, 1795. 
The Commissioners on the part of the town to convey the ‘ Gov- 
ernor’s Pasture” (as it was called) to the Commonwealth were 
William Tudor, Charles Jarvis, John Coffin Jones, William Eustis, 
Wiliam Little, Thomas Dawes, Joseph Russell, Harrison Gray 
Otis and Perez Morton. The agents of the Commonwealth for 
constructing the edifice ,were named in the deed, as follows: 
Thomas Dawes, Edward Hutchinson Robbins, and Charles Bul- 
finch. The latter, a citizen of Boston, was practically the architect. 
The later interior improvements were made under the direction of 
Washburn & Son. 

The corner stone was laid July 4, 1795, by Governor Samuel 
Adams, who was assisted by Paul Revere, Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons. The stone was drawn to the spot by fifteen 
white horses, representing the number of States of the Union at 
the time. The frontage of the building is 173 feet, with a present 
depth of 61 feet. The height of the edifice, including the dome 
is 110 feet, while its foundation is about the same height above the 
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waters of the bay, giving the lantern an elevation of 220 feet above 
sea level. The dome is fifty-three feet in diameter, and thirty-five 
feet high. Governor Banks suggested the idea, which in 1874 led 
to its being gilded; and not a little does this decoration aid in 
sustaining the dignity which Dr. Holmes has conferred upon it 
in facetiously styling it the “ Hub of the Universe.” 

The ancient codfish, formerly performing its gyrations beneath 
the ceiling of the old ‘‘ State House,” occupies a somewhat retired 
position in the Representatives’ Hall of the new one,—indicating 
that other and stronger interest than the fisheries of which it was 
the emblem, have gained the ascendancy in the capital of the 
Commonwealth. 

Several times plans have been prepared and presented to the 
legislators for the erection of a new State House, but the repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts have thus far been prudent enough to 
prefer the old house in the accustomed place. It is to be hoped, 
that, if in the course of time a third State House shall arise (as 
doubtless there will) the second may be cherished as the first, 
capitol has been. 


REMEMBERED MORNINGS. 


BY ISRAEL JORDAN. 


Slender golden-rod is rocking 
Bees along the lane— 
Honey-bees; ’tis here they gather 
Sweets; but ah! my heart must rather 
Sorrow’s dark cup drain,— 
Bitter chalice drain, 
For remembered mornings, flocking, 
Pass, a princely train ; 
While the golden-rod keeps rocking 
Bees along the lane. 





LUCY KEYES. 


LUCY KEYES: 
A STORY OF MOUNT WACHUSETT. 
BY A. P. MARBLE. 


II. 
THE CONFESSION. 


To the Postmaster of Westminster, in the State of Massachusetts : 

I, Tilly Littlejohn, am now an old man, hard on to ninety. Six 
weeks I have been sick, and three days I have been dying. The 
doctor gave me up day before yesterday; but I cannot die till I 
tell the true story of Lucy Keyes. 

I once had a farm in Westminster, east of Wachusett, and 
Robert Keyes’s joined mine. We quarrelled about the line fence, 
and the referees decided against me. After that I hated Keyes, 
and would have nothing to do with him. He had a happy family ; 
and from my home I could hear their shouts of laughter; and 
Keyes was happy. This made me hate him the more; for I was 
unmarried and alone. To this I trace the ruin of that family and 
of my life. If I had boldly sought and wed—before she chose 
another—the girl whom in my youth I loved! But I cannot tell 
that story—I am too far gone. I only wish the young to be warned 
by me. My desolate way of living made me a terror to all chil- 
dren. I hated them, and they feared me: 

One summer afternoon, in the year 1755, or thereabouts, I was 
crossing the path to the lake, near Keyes’s field, when I saw the 
child, Lucy. She saw me, and appeared frightened, as if I were a 
wild beast. She began to run away. My anger was aroused. 
The injury Keyes had done me, in robbing me of part of my land; 
his prosperity and his happiness, with wife and children, and their 
loathing of me—all this rushed into my mind, and made me a 
demon of hate. I gave vent to my spite in a heavy cuff on the 
side of the child’s head. I did not mean to kill her. I was mad, 
and did not know how hard I struck. She fell, quivering, at my 
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feet, and without a groan. Then I thought: “Here is more 
trouble for me on account of that hateful Keyes. If she lives, 
they will know it all, and I shall be punished; and she may not 
live — for she now lay still at my feet. I will despatch her.” Mad 
with hate and fear, I struck her three heavy blows on the head 
with a stone. I then hid the body in a hollow log, and went to my 
house. That night Mr. Keyes came to ask me to help search for 
the child. I did so, to prevent suspicion; but I told him that I 
had seen a band of Indians the day before on the mountain, and 
that they had probably stolen her. When I saw how earnest and 
thorough they were in the search, I knew the body would be 
found; so I took it from the log and buried it near the roots of a 
fallen tree, scraping the earth from the roots into the hollow, and 
piling stones and rotted leaves with the earth above the body. 
This was late in the evening. I then built a fire above the grave, 
to conceal the place where earth had been moved. 

While I was piling wood on the fire, the family all came; and, 
before long, men came from Princeton and Westminster ; and, the, 
next day, from Lancaster. When the first ones came, I thought 
they had found me out; but I kept on adding wood to the fire, 
and said nothing. I was so busy with burying the child and con- 
cealing the evidence of it, that I did not think that the bonfire 
would call people together, though this was always the signal— 
so much was I beside myself. But when Mr. Keyes took my si- 
lence as the natural thing for me, and asked me where the child 
was found, I saw that no one suspected me; and their faces filled 
me with terror, lest the truth should be discovered. I, therefore, 
told them she was not found; and I made plans for a more thor- 
ough search. I kept them searching till they all thought that the 
Indians had, without doubt, stolen the child. My fears were then 
at rest. 

It was a natural thing for Indians to steal a child. Nobody sus- 
pected me; and I was safe. Then I went home, feeling free once 
more. But at sunset I heard the cry of Mrs. Keyes, calling for 
Lucy; and “Lucy!” “Lucy!” would be repeated from the moun- 
tain, andthen from the hill, and then again and again from farther 
and farther away. It seemed as if all the spirits of the air were 
calling on me for Lucy. And then at night I would dream that 
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Lucy was under my feet, and when I went to step upon her, in 
hate of her father, I would fall into a deep pit. This would 
awaken me; and as the misty light streamed through the trees, or 
into the room, I would seem to see her before my eyes as she 
looked after that first blow. And every night at sundown I used 
to hear the frantic mother calling for her little girl; and the echoes 
answered back the call. The nights were made hideous by my 
dreams. 

I could not stand it. And so, disposing of my farm, I travelled 
to the Far West, and took land on the Mohawk river, in the 
State of New York. My home is in Deerfield, opposite Utica. 
Here I built me a cabin, and here I have lived. The region is 
now full of people. The great West is now on the shore of the 
Mississippi. Traffic flows through this valley; and all around me 
are fruitful farms and happy homes. But I have livedalone. The 
neighbors have not known me. The shadow of my dark deed 
has hung over me. The sunset-cry of Mrs. Keyes, calling for 
Lucy, has been in my ears; and in dreams the child has appeared 
to me, here, with the sad, stunned face. I have longed for death 
to take me; but death would not come. Even with the weight of 
ninety years upon me, he will not take me with this burden of 
guilt upon my soul. I want this story to be told to Robert Keyes, 
that I may die and be free from the apparition of this innocent 
child, and the haunting of the mother’s voice, and the memory 
of my crime. 


(Signed) TILLY LITTLEJOHN, 


Accompanying this confession was the following :— 
STATEMENT OF MRS. PETERS. 


DEERFIELD, N. Y., August 12, 1815. 


Respected Sir,— 


I have written the enclosed confession, and it is signed in the 
tremulous hand, as you may see, of Mr. Littlejohn. You will like 
to know the circumstances. I am a widow of more than twenty 
years, and my children are all dead. With my younger sister, her- 
self rising sixty, I have kept house for Mr. Littlejohn these ten 
years. He was a neighbor of ours and lived alone. After my 
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husband died from the effects of drink, my little ones all having 
died before, I was living alone with sister in the house, when on a 
summer night it was burned with all that we had. My husband’s 
habits had left me deeply in debt, so that we could keep the farm 
no longer. I was destitute andhomeless. Inthe midst of the fire, 
when we had but just escaped from the burning house with our 
lives, Mr. Littlejohn appeared and began to pile wood upon the 
flames. He seemed to be out of his head; and he would say 
nothing to us, but kept talking to himself about Lucy. He would 
say, “‘ Lucy is not here; the Indians have her; go and hunt for 
the trail.” Relapsing into silence he would pile on the fuel. When 
the conflagration was over he had disappeared. The next day 
he came over to find us. He said that his home and his heart 
were burned out more than fifty years before. He was alone, and 
we had no home. He wanted us to come and live with him. We 
went; and since then he has spared no pains to make us comfort- 
able and happy. 

We had known him as the Hermit of the Mohawk. He had 
avoided society, and had no company but his dogs. He now be- 
came more cheerful in the thought that he was helping the home- 
less. But every evening as the sun went down, he would hide 
himself in his bed-room; and when curiosity led us to peep in and 
see what he did there, we saw him with his face buried in the 
pillow and his hands stopping his ears. He must have fancied 
that he heard the mother’s call for Lucy—or was he seeking 
pardon from on high? Perhaps, both. For two months past he 
has been growing feeble, and lately he has not left his room. The 
doctor said, two days ago, that he was dying and no medicine 
could help him. Since then he has taken no food. We expected 
to see him breathe his last every hour, but he lihgered on. Last 
night he sat up in his bed and called me. He told me to get pen 
and paper quickly; and then he told me this frightful story quicker 
than I couid write. When it was done he grasped the pen and 
affixed that tremulous name. He then lay back on his pillow and 
said to me, “ Don’t hate me; I did not mean to do it. Stay with 
me. I have suffered enough.” I said, ‘‘ You have been good to 
us, we will not leave you.” He immediately expired; and we 
shail bury him as he had asked us to do, in the garden at the foot 
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of a large elm, which he called Lucy’s tree, and there he used to 
sit for hours in the sunny afternoons. 
Yours truly, 
ELIZABETH PETERS. 

P.S.—Mr. Littlejohn deeded his farm to me and my sister; but 
on learning this sad story, we wish to share it with any poor re- 
latives of Mr. Keyes’s. It would be the wish of the poor man now 
gone. We hope to hear from you all about that family. 
E. P. 


THE POSTMASTER TO MRS. PETERS. 


WESTMINSTER, MAss., August 25, 1815. 
Dear Madam,— 


Your letter with its strange contents is at hand. I can not find 
any trace of the family you mention in this town. It is reported, 
however, that a family named Keyes lived, some fifty or seventy- 
five years ago, in the edge of Princeton; and they lost a child, 
stolen, as was reported, by the Indians. Mr. Littlejohn lived near 
them, and joined in the search for the child. He disappeared soon 
after, and nothing has since been heard of him. 

The traditions of the loss of Lucy Keyes all correspond with 
what you wrote from Mr. Littlejohn’s own lips ;—all except what 
he alone knew. I will advertise for some one of the family and 
inform you of any success. 

I am, very truly, yours, 





, P.M. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


[From the Boston Fournal of Aug. 26-31, 1815. ] 


WanTED.—Information concerning any descendant of Robert Keyes, who 
settled in Princeton about the year 1755. I have news of interest to them. 
Address, 








eM. 
Westminster, Mass. 

In response to this notice, came a letter from Nehemiah Parker, 
an old man of about seventy years, who lived in Princeton two or 
three miles south of Mt. Wachusett. He knew the story about the 


loss of the child; and his grandmother was a distant relative of 
Mr. Keyes. On seeing the postmaster and reading the confession 
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he said that he did not wish any part of Mr. Littlejohn’s property, 
even if he could claim it, which was doubtful; but if no nearer 
relative appeared he wanted to keep the letter. 

After waiting several months and hearing from no one else, the 
Postmaster wrote, as above, to Mrs. Peters, and sent her letter and 
the confession to Mr. Parker. It was seen in his hands, as related 
above, by Mrs. Smith, now living on the very farm which Robert 
Keyes first settled. The remains of the old forge are still to be 
seen; and the spot where Lucy’s home stood is pointed out. 
Towards the mountain are also to be seen the hollow where was 
the cellar of the Littlejohn cabin and the well which he had digged. 
The way to the lake and the white sand on the shore can be seen ; 
and the place near the mountain road where the bonfire was kindled 
to cover Lucy’s grave can easily be imagined. This is all that is 
known of that ill-fated little girl, But she lived again in memory, 
as we shall see. 

The vicinity of Mt. Wachusett has now become a beautiful 
summer resort. The air is pure and bracing, and on the hills 
around are built hotels and cottages, where, in summer, the weary 
dwellers in cities find quiet and rest. On the south and on the 
north, railroads approach within a few miles, and furnish easy 
communication with the city. From the summit of Mt. Wachu- 
sett, the view embraces parts of each of the New England States, 
in a radius of forty-five or fifty miles. On the north looms the 
majestic form of Mt. Monadnock; and farther to the east, and 
more distant, the grand summit of Mt. Washington. Bunker Hill 
Monument and the gilded dome of the State House are seen to 
the east. Towards the north the city of Worcester peeps out 
from among her cordon of hills, and the Norman clock-tower of 
the Union Passenger Station is plainly visible; while on all sides 
are villages with their white church spires, farms with green fields, 
hills with the darker green of the forests, meadows and upland, 
lakes and streams. Locomotives twenty or thirty miles away flash 
their bright-hued lights on the night air; and the smoke from tall 
chimneys or burning brush, is in sight by day, over a circuit of 
ninety miles. In the heart of Massachusetts is a prospect broader 
and more restful because cultivated, than any view from Mt. Wash- 
ington or the Alps. Those are peaks in the midst of mountains. 
This is a mountain in the midst of plains. 
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On the southern slope of Mt. Wachusett, and twelve hundred 
feet below the summit, which is only three-fourths of a mile dis- 
tant, stands the Mountain House, kept the last quarter of a century 
by Mr. M. H. Bullard. 

To this house one afternoon in the summer of 1880, drew a 
single carriage, from which a lady and gentleman alighted. They 
were Rev. and Mrs. Robert Keyes, of Iowa. After dinner he made 
inquiries of the host about his ancestor who bore the same name; 
for it appeared that he was a descendant of one of the sons of 
Robert Keyes, who had removed to Ohio, and then his sons had 
gone to Iowa. Lucy was aunt to his father, a great-aunt to this 
Robert Keyes. He knew the history so far as the traditions of the 
family had it, but the confession of Mr. Littlejohn he now heard 
for the first time. He ordered his horse and drove away; and at 
nightfall he stood on the spot where his great-grandmother had 
worn out her life, vainly calling her lost daughter, and then he 
went to search for the yellow and worn-out paper which told the 
tale. But Nehemiah Parker had long since passed away, and so 
far as we know, the paper, like little Lucy, eluded all efforts to 
find it. 


But the dead are not gone forever; and the lost and forgotten 
live again in the lives of those who survive them. There is some- 
thing above a human life, however brief, which is immortal even 
here. In some hearts the little sojourner has set vibrating chords 
whose tones, soft and sweetly musical, have cheered the mourners 
for years and years, amidst the turmoils of life, and in the daily 
toil and care,—or those chords wrenched and out of tune, may have 
sounded naught but woe, like the long lament of Mrs. Keyes, or 
discord like the life of Mr. Littlejohn. And such an influence is 
not to be traced; it is lost to sight like a golden thread in some 
gorgeous tapestry, to reappear in the composition of another fig- 
ure ; or, if of a darker shade, to form the background, without 
which the coloring loses its effect. Even the early leaves, rudely 
scattered by the wind, and blighted buds are not without their 
fruit, for they have helped to form the mold from which the forest 
is nourished, and in the very production of these frost-bitten buds, 
the trees have gained strength by the exertion of their natural and 
healthy activity. 
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*** «But see again, 
How in the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth crosses, ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms.” * * * 


* * * 6¢Q) there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms; upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies, 

And yet shall lie; Life marks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy, Death, yet seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne, the sepulchre, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment.” 


It is, as an illustration of this truth, that the final part of the 
story of Lucy is the most interesting. In that same summer of 
1880, I was spending a brief vacation at the Mountain House, and 
on the summit I chanced to fall in with the Rev. Robert Keyes, 
who had just returned from his search for the yellow paper, with 


the above story fresh in his mind. He gave it to me as it is here 
related; and it had for me a strange fascination. I visited the 
place where the house had stood, and looked upon the scene 
where the little girl’s life had so soon been blotted out, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years before. Of course the story found 
currency among the guests, who whiled away the hours in the 
cool shadow of the mountain and the trees, or on the broad hotel 
piazza, which overlooks the county of Middlesex, and a large 
part of Worcester. 

Among these guests were two young people who had met here 
for the first time, though their families were known to each other. 
Harry Kensington, the son of one of our most distinguished public 
men, had only the year before entered the profession of the law; 
and he now began to feel that assurance of success which gave 
him confidence. Mina Holt was the daughter of a prosperous 
merchant, just from school. They had made one of those chance 
acquaintances which sometimes begin in the unconventional asso- 
ciation of those summer resorts where fashion does not reign su- 
preme and banish all comfort. These acquaintances occasionally 
begin with the trifling circumstance of some little politeness shown 
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—the rescuing of a hat carried off by the wind, or the slight help 
given when a lady happens to slip on the rocks, with no other es- 
cort near; even the occupying of a seat in a crowded coach or at 
table, where to be glum and silent seems rude, and a word or two 
of conversation is appropriate, in recognition, merely, of their 
common humanity. Of course the when, and the who, and the 
how in any such chance acquaintance determines its character ; 
and the good sense which guides the parties in it is not less con- 
spicuous than the same fine quality and good breeding in any 
other circumstances. 

Harry Kensington and Mina Holt had formed one of these 
casual acquaintances; and there was between them enough of 
that mutual attraction which mothers and chaperones watch with 
interest, to have already exhausted the weather and the scenery 
as subjects of conversation, when the story of Lucy Keyes was 
first told at the hotel. In relating that story, Harry found his 
first chance to hold a prolonged conversation with Mina. It was 
on a sultry afternoon when he came upon her, writing letters in 
the breezy shade, on a hill behind the house; while her friend, the 
schoolmistress, given to the study of Art, sat near, absorbed in 
reading Ruskin. The spot is in sight of the old Keyes farm. The 
story was much amplified by Harry; for he became eloquent in 
its recital, through the interest reflected in Mina’s face. It often 
happens so: the trifling becomes important from its surroundings. 
The story of Lucy Keyes had become the telephone through 
which two hearts were to find expression, and the spot where she 
had dwelt, the bridge on which Love crossed. This story had 
served to give the acquaintance sufficient character for it to be 
recognized. Once born, the intimacy grew rapidly. There was 
the climb to the summit, when Harry acted as escort to the young 
ladies; and while the teacher was absorbed in the beauty of the 
blue lakes, the fleecy clouds, and the color of the landscape, 
Harry was still more absorbed in the liquid blue of Mina’s eyes, 
the soft white of her throat, and the changing color of her cheeks. 
It is not necessary to relate that the ascent was made more than 
once, and that the path down the eastern slope of the mountain, 
which led to the Keyes house, was sometimes preferred, because it 
furnished a longer walk home; nor need it be mentioned that the 
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teacher would sit many a half-hour in the shadow of the moun- 
tain, with her portfolio, sketching, while Harry and Mina sat apart 
on a rocky ledge and—did not sketch. It will readily be seen that 
these two had fine excuses for carriage drives in visiting Redemp- 
tion Rock, Wachusett Lake, the Parker Place, and the Mountain 
Road—all to learn about Lucy Keyes. Who but they ever sup- 
posed that to be the attraction? 

Soon that delightful summer had gone; and I lost sight of 
Harry and Mina, and no longer thought of the story of Lucy 
Keyes. But on my return, this year, I find the lost and the for- 
gotten may live through the influence that goes out from their 
existence, while the living may produce no perceptible effect. 
What Mr. Keyes did we do not know. The influence of the little 
child, dead more than a century, appeared before me; and two 
people, unrelated to her, and to whom she was unknown, had re- 
turned here to bless her memory, in contemplation of which the 
tender passion first awoke which made them one. 

On the hotel register I saw this: 


“ Harry Kensington, wife, child, and nurse.” 


They had named the little girl Lucy Keyes. 


[ CONCLUSION. ] 
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An unwholesome as well as an unforeseen combination of circum- 
stances, whose recital would in no sense be profitable to the readers of 
the New ENGLAND MaGazInE, compelled a suspension of its issue at 
the close of the last volume, and has prolonged that suspension much 
beyond the expectations of the publishers. They have only unaffected 
regrets to offer for so unpromising an occurrence, accompanied. how- 
ever, by the consciousness that nothing was left unattempted by them 
to secure the carliest possible extrication from the temporary embarass- 
ment. It has only come now, but the delay has also served to make a 
repetition of such an experience impossible. So far as the public is 
interested in this statement, or has a right to be informed in relation to 
the details it implies, the present proprietors are prepared to give the 
best practical satisfaction in the assurance that the Magazine will hence- 
forth proceed without further interruption, apprehended or contingent, 
and that all subscribers will receive the full number of issues for which 
they have already paid or shall pay. 


* 
* * 


NovemseEr is Thanksgiving month, and this is therefore the Thanks- 
giving number. The Governor of Massachusetts took the lead and 
appointed the 25th for the observance of the dear old domestic festival. 
It used to snow, and the ground was generally hard frozen, when 
Thanksgiving came round; but the times are changed, and we along 
with them. Nevertheless, the strongly distinct flavor of the old family 
holiday remains yet, and an unknown posterity continues a custom 
whose prolonged honor its’ originators could hardly have foreseen. If 
this annual event possessed no other meaning and instructed in no other 
lesson, it would be enough that it served to draw together in a restored 
circle the scattered members of the family, and to revive in their hearts 
the tender memories and endeared associations of Home. Family 
separations are far more complete in the present day than they were 
before railroads rent the country asunder even while they were binding 
it more closely together. The Thanksgiving reunions, therefore, are 
correspondingly incomplete. But the hallowed institution nevertheless 
survives in all its vigor under confessed change of conditions, and no 
day in the year so warms the heart and illuminates the home as the one 
that is at hand. 
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Tue labor problem is by no means one of ready solution by either 
side on the question involved. Grave difficulties and wearisome de- 
lays are to be encountered before that solution shall be even approxi- 
mately furnished. The vociferous debate over it suggests the story of the 
Tower of Babel to thoughtful minds. Rather than concentrate so much 
study on the purely superficial phases and fleeting features of the matter, 
it would appear to be far more consistent with a professedly high civili- 
zation, like our own, to direct all our corrective efforts at the recognized 
root of the whole matter. Of what avail is it to consider present dis- 
turbances of the mutual relation of labor and capital from standpoints 
wholly devoid of sense, logic, or any penetrative knowledge of their 
real cause? Go to the bottom of the matter, and see if the whole of 
that and all the rest of existing inharmony of relation does not spring 
from the ruling desire for material acquisition, which, from long habit, 
has both stunted and obstructed the growth and activity of the higher 
and the immortal qualities of man, his only read being. 

Pa 

Ir is thoroughly gratifying to note the fact that the studv of history 
in its various departments is on the rapid increase. By the help of 
such a pursuit we are guided more securely in the uncertain path of the 
future of all our explorations. It is the earnest purpose of this Maga- 
zine to popularize history, to bring it close to all persons’ apprehension 
and appreciation. Heretofore, historical publications have tended 
decidedly to dry, prosy biography and the petty detail of data of inter- 
est too exclusively local. The New ENGLAND MaAGazinx is a pioneer 
in the great work of clothing instructive and valuable historic facts in a 
dress as attractive and as full of present interest as will prove valuable 
for the future historian, and for posterity at large. 


* 
* * 


WELL may an intelligent and thoughtful person, who has not yet 
forgotten the mandate, ‘* Man, know thyself,” — who is likewise 
alive to the everlasting truth of progressfon, ask, What is Christianity ? 
Is there more than one theology, namely, that taught of Christ? and, 
whither have we drifted? Never did it appear more plain that history 
continues to repeat itself, and that this age of ours was never surpassed 
by any preceding one in genuine idolatry. The difference is merely 
one of custom, form, and degree. In point of fact, a far larger per- 
centage of aim, effort, and devotion is given in this day to matters of 
materiality, to superficial selfishness, than to the things which pertain 
to immortal life. The sooner, therefore, the soul— each individual 
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person — reverses the current and prevailing rule of life, which covet- 
ously exacts at least nine-tenths of its mortal existence as a tribute to 
what is purely temporal and passing, and indifferently gives the remain- 
ing tenth to what have become not much more than blind and passive 
longings of the soul, the sooner life will bégin in earnest and with 
substantial hope of happiness. 

Pa 

THE objections which refined and sensitive natures entertain to a life 
in the country are, after all, quite as much sensuous as spiritual. They 
are shocked, as it were, with the common gossip that thickens the 
social atmosphere, when the truth is that they only demand gossip of a 
better quality. Their objections, too, are social, and not fundamental. 
They crave the warmth of a clear atmosphere, though it is at the 
expense of the oxygen for the health of their spirit’s lungs. The ideal 
mind that takes note of what passes in country life only reports what 
are the capabilities of that life ; portrays its interior significance ; shows 
what spirit of beauty lies slumbering in its external form and fibre ; and 
paints the sort of life which so many of its large and free features sug- 
gest. 

* 

Tue Family being the Unit of the State, it is essential that it be 
kept an integer throughout. Society exists only on the basis of its 
individual elements, which again, in classification and stratification, 
form its component parts. As we cannot conceive of ‘our relation to 
the human mass except as we are first conscious of our individuality, so 
we are unable to recognize our relation to society and the State but 
through our existence in families. People are set apart in this way that 
they may the better feel the call of social necessity. In a lump, there 
could be no such thing as Society. Nor could we successfully compass 
it as individuals. It is the grouping process that takes us separately 
and fits us into our place in the social state. And this is no chance’ 
merely, but inflexible law, which we cannot disregard or disobey, 
because it has its roots in the very instincts ef our nature. Thus much 
for the philosophy of the matter, which will readily occur to the com- 


monest reflection. 


* 
* * 


Tue entries of fresh students in our New England Colleges, this fall, 
are noticeably large, in almost all, if not in all, instances showing a de- 
cided numerical increase. College education is something that has been 
believed in, in this eastern section of the country, from the beginning of 
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its settlement. Many a father has said to his son, ‘*I can leave you 
nothing but a good name and example, but I will equip you with an 
education.” That has been the spirit down to this day, and that is 
why our Colleges are all of them so well sustained and flourishing. 
They teach sound morals as well as train the intellectual faculties, and 
thus send forth into the life of the world men of character as well as 
capacity. The College in our country will not easily be superseded by 
the University, for it answers as completely as any educational method 
can to the actual and immediate wants of the social life of the time we 
chance to illustrate. 
« 

Tue simple secret of YoutTH is the making of the world into, though 
not out of the Present. We need not be oppressed, either, with any 
fear of changing our views continually. It is the idolatry of consistency 
that dries up the fountain. We have by no means yet seen so much of 
life as to feel warranted in drooping our lids and declaring that they 
take in all. No man can put faith in immortality, and not believe, to 
the extent and measure of that faith, in immortal youth. Life, here or 
elsewhere, is but a perpetual present. It is God’s own creation ceveyy 
moment, as much so as when time began; and when we catch but 
glimpses of that fact we become illuminated. Why should not the rose 
refuse to blow because it must fade and fall? The spirit of the rose 
would not be there, if the faintest visible shadow crossed the joy of its 
swelling heart. It is that very spirit which creates the rose, and will 
continue the work of creation. 

as 

ALTHOUGH the weather was very unpropitious for the ceremonies 
attending the inauguration of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, on Bed- 
loe’s Island, in New York harbor, the occasion was nevertheless made 
memorable by an imposing popular demonstration, including a mili- 
tary pageant and a naval display such as is rarely witnessed on the 
American continent. The statue that has been erected there is of 
colossal size, and bears an uplifted torch, whose highest point is 305 
feet above the ocean level. The motto that goes descriptively with the 
statue, is— ‘* Liberty Enlightening the World,” and the noble verses 
of the poet Whittier best convey its full significance to the mind of the 
beholder. The conception of such a colossal work of art dates back 
twenty years, and soon afterwards its now famous creator, Bartholdi, 
selected with his own eyes the fitting place for its final erection. It 
symbolizes the spirit of liberty for all nations, the two which first pro- 
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claimed it as the inspiration and life of the governing law being the 
ones directly concerned in the construction and placing of the massive 
and magnificent symbol. 

In the midst of our modern materialism, which compels pursuits less 
and less calculated to kindle lofty sentiments of any description, an 
event like the erection of this noble statue, the visible embodiment of so 
much that is exalted and pure and free, comes like a providential epi- 
sode to break the tyranny of self-seeking and the cruelty of pride, and 
to invite the popular thought away from the bogs of greed and conceit 
to the healthy hills where the human spirit can breathe the pure and 
bracing airs of worshipful freedom and a larger life. It becomes far 
more than a permanent token, always worthy of a reverential regard, of 
the exemplary friendship of France and America at a period of national 
unrest and convulsion; for it stands as the recognized sentinel of 
liberty on the bulwarks of civilization, flinging the free rays of its 
lighted torch out.into the gloom of the world’s continuous contentions, 
warning the enemies of human freedom against further conspiracies 
for its suppression, and defending the ground it has already won for the 
enjoyment of the human race under divinely favored conditions, 


HISTORICAL RECORD. ; 


Tue earthquake that so nearly destroyed Charleston, S.C., on the 
night of August 31st, and excited such terror over a large extent of 
country, has returned for briefer and more gentle visits a number of 
times since, making itself felt, however, only at the place of its origin. 
The various theories respecting its cause continue conspicuous for their 
disagreement. no explanation yet advanced being of a satisfactory char- 
acter to all sides. It is well known that a similar disturbance of the 
earth’s crust occurred in Greece, the Ionian Islands, and other lands of 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the 29th of August. Some 60,000 houses 
were destroyed and several ‘hundred persons killed, from overturn by 
earthquake of four considerable towns and a large number of villages 
in the Southwestern Peloponnesus. And an eruption cf Mt. Vesuvius 
occurred about the same time. 


* 
* * 


The meeting of the Board for trying the charges of heresy brought 
against five Professors in the Andover Theological Seminary took place 
at the United States Hotel, in Boston, on the 18th of October, eminent 
legal counsel appearing for both sides. 
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October abounded in the annual agricultural fairs, from one end of 
New England to the other. The New England Society, united with 
the Eastern Maine, held a week’s most successful exhibition of agri- 
culture at Bangor on the 1st of September, while the young Bay State 
Agricultural Society gave a truly brilliant one in Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, continuing an entire week. 

*** 

Centennial town celebrations have been what may almost be called 
plentiful, all the summer and into the autumn. Old Dedham cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary in September ; and the town of Woodstock, 
Conn., commemorated its 200th anniversary on the 28th of August. 
Other New England towns indulged in similar public observances, 


which are of great efficiency in concentrating local sentiment and cul- 
tivating the local historic spirit. 
** 

A more than interesting dispute has grown out of a reported conver- 
sation between ex-Minister James Russell Lowell and Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, the substance of which was published by the latter in thg 
New York World. The interview was held at the house of Mr. 
Lowell’s daughter, Mrs. Burnett, at Southboro’, Mass. It was made 
to yield an unusual amount of opinion on English topics, professedly 
given by the ex-Minister, whose opportunities for forming them must 
be pronounced exceptionally good. Mr. Lowell repudiates almost all 
of it, and protests that he had not the remotest suspicion of being sub- 
jected to the interviewer’s operation ; while Mr. Hawthorne expresses 
equal surprise at being told that Mr. Lowell was unaware of the pur- 
pose of the conversation. The dispute is one that is quite likely to 
enlist the sympathies of the personal and family friends of both gentle- 
men, and thus to lead to private contention, if not positive alienation. 

*** 

The discovered defalcations of William Gray, Jr., who immediately 
committed suicide, and of Samuel G. Snelling, who has pleaded guilty 
and been sentenced to a seven-years’ term of imprisonment in the 
Charlestown State prison, both treasurers of large manufacturing cor- 
porations, with offices in Boston; also of George M. Bartholomew of 
Hartford, Conn., the president of a number of rich corporations, and 
of Cashier Gould of the National Bank in Portland, Me.,—all four be- 
ing men of the highest social and financial standing previous to their 
downfall, and their cases coming out to the public almost simultaneously 
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and within the past few months, caused a sudden explosion of fears in 
business circles that at first threatened a panic ; but the banking institu- 
tions stood steady all through the exciting confusion of financial and 
popular sentiment, and thus helped to cool the general view of the 
situation and hasten the restoration of public confidence. Such a closely 
connected series of episodes in business and financial history is very 
remarkable, but it is still doubtful if it leaves behind it the plain lesson 
of business honesty, which is to be learned anew by the age that has 
trifled with it so recklessly. 


o* 

The long drought that has prevailed throughout New England since 
last summer, and which even the regular recurrence of the autumnal 
equinox was unable to interrupt, was finally ended by the northeast 
storm which set in on the 27th of October, and continued for several 
days. The apprehension was being wide spread that winter might set 
in before the natural springs in the earth were fed by seasonable rains ; 
and the farmers of New England, who depend directly upon these, ex- 
perienced deep sensations of relief at the welcome return of the rain. 


* 
* * 


The Methodist Ministerial Association of Maine, at their meeting 
held at Goodwin Falls, adopted a resolution in disapproval of the action 
of the Old Orchard Camp-Meeting Association in extending an invita- 
tion to. Rev. Dr. Simpson to hold a Faith Convention at Old Orchard 
next summer. 


as 
The Massachusetts team was formally presented with the Creedmoor 
prizes for marksmanship, which were won by them with such general 
applause some months ago;—the value of one of them being $3,500 and 
of the other $500. 


os 
At the first meeting and dinner of the Liberal Union Club of Boston, 
at Young’s Hotel on October 31st, Dr. Samuel Kneeland of the Mas- 


sachusetts Institute of Technology, discoursed in a most instructive 
manner on the nature, causes, and effects of earthquakes. 


* 
* * 
General Francis A. Walker, President of the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, is at present engaged in writing for publication his 
personal reminiscences of the late civil war. 
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The commemoration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College is to take place this month, on the 5th, and the cere- 
monies will continue four days. The second or under-graduates’ day is 
expected to be the liveliest of the four. The fourth day will be Alumni 
Day, when James Russell Lowell is to deliver an address, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes will read a poem, and honorary degrees will be con- 
ferred. 

«*s 

Alfred Russell Wallace, LL.D., one of the most distinguished of 
British scientists, and the conceded discoverer of the idea which Dar- 
win more fully developed, lectures on ‘* Darwinism,” at the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, during the current month, giving a course of eight 
lectures. 


NECROLOGY. 


CotonreL JosePH SELDEN died in Norwich, Conn., on the tenth of 
March last, at the age of 63 years. He was born in Lyme, Conn., in 
1822, and represented both that town and the city of Norwich in the 


Legislature, and earned his military title by honorable service during 
the war with the South. He was United States Internal Revenue Col- 
lector in his district from 1869 to 1885. Col. Selden was a lineal de- 
scendant of Thomas Selden, who settled in Hartford in 1635, through 
his son Joseph, who settled in Lyme. 


* 
* * 


SYLVESTER GILDERSLEEVE died at Portland Centre, Conn., March 
15, at the advanced age of g1 years and 17 days. He was a grandson 
of Obadiah Gildersleeve, who came from Sag Harbor, L.I., and 
established the Gildersleeve shipyard in 1776. To the business his son 
Philip succeeded, and Sylvester took it from his father. The latter was 
born in Portland, Conn., February 25, 1795. When but twenty years 
of age he went to Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., to superintend the building 
of a one-hundred-gun ship for the Government, but whose completion 
was stopped by the closing of the war with England. In his day he 
built more than one hundred vessels, one of which was destroyed by 
the Confederate cruiser Alabama. 


* 
* * 


Mr. OLivEerR Swain, the oldest Freemason in New Bedford, Mass., 
died October 26, at the age of go. He kept the first shoe store in New 
Bedford, and continued in the business for over fifty years. 
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Mr. IsraEL K. Jewett, of Ipswich, Mass., died suddenly on the 
26th of October. Mr. Jewett was eighty-seven years old. He had 
been engaged in the grocery business in Ipswich for more than sixty- 
two years, and occupied the same store during the whole of that time. 


* 
* * 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Mason W. Tappan died at his home in 
Bradford, N. H., on the 25th of October, from the effects of apoplexy, 
with which he was stricken on the 1st of the month. He was a man of 
State distinction. His funeral was attended by citizens from every part 
of New Hampshire as well as from other States. His age was sixty- 
nine. 

Pa 

James A. Dupes, a well-known financial agent in Boston, and for 
some years past treasurer of the Appleton and Hamilton Manufacturing 
Companies of Lowell, died suddenly in that city on a late day in 
October, at the age of 67 years. 


7 
* * 


Hon. J. B. Crark, of Manchester, N. H., died by his own hand in 
the latter part of October, the cause being ascribed to chagrin over 
political disappointment. Mr. Clark was one of the best known 
citizens of New Hampshire, as he was one of the most public spirited. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Natuan Prince, of Danvers, Mass., died on the 29th of 
October, at the age of nearly 90 years. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, a master builder by 
profession, and in his prime one of the most active in Boston. 


= * 
* * 


Miss Mary Orne PicKERING, of Salem, Mass., grand-daughter of 
the late Col. Timothy Pickering, the eminent jurist and officer of the 
Revolutionary Army, died in October. She came of sterling Salem 
stock. Her ancestry is among the most honored in the old colonial 
city. Her father, Hon. John Pickering, was a leader of the bar and a 
noted oriental and classical scholar. She was distinguished for her 
high literary culture, and inherited the talents of her father. 


* 
* * 
Cort. CHARLES GorDON GREENE, the founder of the Boston Fost, 


died on the 25th of September, at his residence in Boston. Col. Greene 
was widely known among newspaper men in his day and in the coun- 
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cils and active work of the Democratic party, to which he belonged, 
and in his time the Post was one of the most popular papers of the 
country. His age was 82. 


ee 
Hon. Tuomas Parsons died in Brookline in October. A well- 
known public man and a sterling citizen. His funeral was largely at- 
tended, Governor Robinson and other State officials being present, the 
State Board of Prison Commissioners, of which the deceased was chair- 


man, being represented, the Beard of Selectmen of Brookline, and the 
Brookline Public Library and School Committee. 


* 
* * 


Miss Lucretia CrockER, a member of the Boston Board of Sup- 
ervisors of Public Schools, and prominently connected with educational 
matters in Boston for the past twelve years, died last month at the age 
of about 55 years. Miss Crocker was born in Barnstable, and was the 
eldest daughter of the late Hon. Henry Crocker, at one time sheriff of 
Suffolk county. She had been a teacher at the State Normal School at 
West Newton, in private schools at Framingham and in Boston, and gt 


Antioch College, O., under Horace Mann. She and five other ladies 
were the first of their sex to sit on the Boston School Board. She was 
the only woman to be chosen a member of the Board of School Super- 
visors. 


* 
* * 
Mr. EBENEZER C. BLAckMER, the oldest Mason in Strafford county, 


N. H., died in October aged 87. He had been a Mason fifty-seven 
years, and had taken thirty-two degrees. 


«* 

Deacon Tuomas GricGs, the oldest resident of Brookline, Mass., 
died in October at the age of 98. He was born in the town in which 
he died and in which he had been a resident all his life. He was 
captain of militia when the war of 1812 broke out, but was not called 
into active service. He became identified with the Baptist Church in 
early life, in which he acquired his title of Deacon. He had held 
several town offices, and had represented the town in the Legislature. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Nancy Meap Horranp died suddenly at Walpole, N. H., 
aged 89 years. She was the widow of Ephraim Holland, a pensioner 
of the war of 1812, who died many years ago, and was once proprietress 
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of the Pemberton House, Boston, and afterwards of the old Cheshire 
House at Keene, N. H. She used to drive her cows to pasture on 
Boston Common in the olden days. 


«se 
Cor. Cuartes C. Wuittvesy, the distinguished geologist and 
scholar, died in Cleveland, O., last month. He was born in South- 
ington, Conn., in 1808, and after serving in the legal and journalistic 
callings turned his attention to engineering pursuits, and was em- 


ployed on the geological surveys of Ohio and Wisconsin. He con- 
ducted the mineralogical surveys of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 


consin. 
* 
* * 
James Co ..ins died at Lawrence, Mass., last month, at the reputed 
age of 113 years. He was a native of County Cork, Ireland, and came 


to this country when 93 years old, and engaged in laboring work until 
1876, when he took to choring and garden work until last year. 


- 
* * 


Austin T. Pike, United States Senator for New Hampshire, dropped 
dead on his farm at noonday, near Franklin Falls, N. H., last month. 
He was 67 years of age. Besides holding many important State offices, 
he was a member of Congress from 1872 to 1874, and was elected 
United States Senator in 1883. 


Pal 
Mrs. Eunice M. Fiske, widow of Emery Fiske, died in October at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., aged 87. She taught school in her early days 


in Natick, and had among her pupils Judge Bacon, of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court, the late Judge Morse, and Rev. Daniel Wight. 


Pr 
Mrs. Francis F. Dwicut, of Stockbridge, Mass., died last month 
at the age of 89 years. She was a woman distinguished for those fine 
qualities which marked the generation she had survived. Her husband 
was Col. Henry W. Dwight, who represented the old Berkshire district 
in Congress for ten years, from 1821, and her early married life was 


passed in Washington. She possessed a queenly bearing, was intel- 
lectual, hospitable, charitable, and had a winning personality. 
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The Cyclorama of the Battles of Vicksburg, located on 55th 
Street and 7th Avenue, New York, is still a great attraction to visiting 
strangers. Those who never participated in battle can form a better 
conception ot the vicissitudes and horrors of war by one glance at this 
great picture than by the portrayal by book, however graphic. 

* 
* * 

The earlier portion of the history of this nation is made up so largely 
of the history of Massachusetts* that we are apt to lose sight of the fact 
that there is much in the Commonwealth which does not appear in 
a national history; and are not there given the attention as to 
details and effect that would be very useful to a citizen of New England. 
But the later history is scarcely found in these at all. It is believed 
that the present volume is the first published attempt yet made to 
trace the history of the State since the year 1820. The period inter- 
vening has witnessed the growth of many conflicting opinions, the 
rise and development of new parties, the sudden outburst of passions 
which had long been dormant, and our whole part in the war of the 
Slave-holders’ Rebellion. Students will wish that the dates were a little 
more readily apparent; neither is there desirable fulness in respect to 
occurrences that affect the commercial, industrial and social interests 
of the people rather than the political; yet this addition would have 
swelled the volume to inconvenient size. The paper is of good qual- 
ity and the type is large and clear. 


(*The History of Massachusetts, from the Landing of the Pilgrims to the present time. 
By George Lowell Austin; pp. 598. Boston; B. B. Russell.) 
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